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ERMAN acceptance of the terms of 

peace was a certainty; the only ques- 
tion was whether it was to happen at 
once or after an interval fraught with 
fresh calamities. That the world was 
spared this experience is owing solely to 
the unyielding pressure of the Powers at 
Versailles. In the Nation of a week ago 
there appeared an article by Norman 
Angell, under the flaming title of “Child 
Massacre as a Political Weapon,” pro- 
testing against the threat of renewal 
of the blockade in case Germany refused 
to sign. But that threat has been a 
chief, probably the chief, influence in 
preventing a renewal of the war. A 
Weimar dispatch states that the Social- 
ists expressly based their acceptance of 
the terms upon the impossibility of get- 
ting the working people “to confront 
worse conditions through a renewal of 
the blockade and an advance of the 
Allied armies.” Would it have been 
more humane to send the armies into 
Germany and get assent a month or two 
hence than to secure that assent now by 
the threat of a blockade? But perhaps 
Mr. Angell and the Nation think that 
Germany has a right to get what she 
wants by means of a hunger strike—an 


interesting view which might lead very 
far. 


N the cool rarefied air of the Har- 

vard Commencement platform Sena- 
tor Lodge remarked: 

It is a melancholy reflection that the best 
asurance of the future peace of the world 
lies in the destruction of the German war 
power, which is worth all it cost. 


Why is the reflection melancholy? The 
world is well rid of its worst nightmare. 
Irrespective of future arrangements, we 
have gained tremendously, in proving 
that the lust of universal empire is im- 
possible. Whether or not the League of 
Peace is adopted, whether it works or 
not, no nation for a century is likely to 
repeat the German adventure. Ger- 
many’s defeat is a lasting warning that 
the aggressor, however unrestrained by 
moral considerations, and with whatever 
superiority of military preparation, is in 
advance doomed. Bernhardi’s dilemma 
“world power or downfall” (Weltmacht 
oder Niedergang) has been once for all 
settled, and settled right. Since our fu- 
ture benefits from the world war are 
highly speculative, it is well to remind 
ourselves hardheadedly of those great 
and enduring benefits which can not be 
taken away from us. Naturally we hope 
for more, but even if more should be de- 
nied, we agree with Mr. Lodge that the 
benefits in hand are worth all that has 
been paid for them. 


HERE remained one untried ignom- 
iny for the German Navy. There 
now is none. The sinking of the sur- 
rendered fleet at Scapa Flow by the Ger- 
man officers is an act of singular treach- 
ery. They were treated as honorable 
persons, left in charge of their own 
ships, without British guards. In such 
a case, according to the law of war, 
the officers and crews are trustees of the 
surrendered vessel for the captors. The 
history of the sea shows very few cases 
in which this trust has been abused. 
The German officers who have planned or 
tolerated this treacherous act are, of 
course, liable to court martial and death. 
Their case is that of a commander who 
destroys his own ship. That the ship 
was interned does not alter the legal as- 
pect of the case. What happens to these 
forsworn and dishonored officers does 
not greatly matter. At the moment 
when Germany is about to sign the peace 
treaty, they have done a good service in 


giving a startling demonstration of the 
worthlessness of any German promise 
the execution of which depends solely on 
German honor. As for Admiral Reuter, 
since German opinion seems to regard 
his dishonorable art as gallant and 
clever, it would be well to hale him be- 
fore the ordinary courts and imprison 
him for criminal destruction of ships at 
sea. As a naval officer he deserves no 
consideration. 


T is cold comfort to say that the sink- 
ing of the interned German fleet © 
solves a difficult problem. The ultimate 
disposition of the vessels was not an 
easy matter, and it was perplexity over 
this which doubtless led to the intern- 
ment of the fleet, with only German care- 
takers aboard, instead of their surrender 
to the victorious Powers. It is painfully 
evident that some way should have been 
found to make the latter course possible. 
For it is not good to be outwitted even 
by an action that according to all naval 
tradition is essentially base and stupid. 
To the perpetrators of the act it can 
not be made to appear in that light. 
When Reynard the fox gets out of a 
tight place, by whatever means, he is a 
clever fellow in his own conceit and in 
that of all who accept his ethical code. 
Germany from the beginning has played 
Reynard the fox. She now of necessity 
agrees to everything, but she does it 
with complete mental reservation. Here- 
after her whole energy will go to the 
search for opportunities to wriggle out, 
and it may be accepted as axiomatic that 
no hole is too small for her to crawl into. 
The Allies can not for a long time relax 
their vigilance without grave risk that 
Germany will duplicate Reynard’s ulti- 
mate triumph in defeat. 


HE little police raid at Juarez is an 
unwelcome reminder that we still 
have to do with Don Pancho Villa—and 
Mexico. We have prevented the Villistas 
and Carranzistas from fighting too near 
El Paso, in conformity with our general 
policy that neither Mexican regulars nor 
revolutionaries shall shoot across our 
border. The administration has never 
strongly objected to the intentional 
shooting of American citizens domiciled 
in Mexico, but it properly objects to the 
accidental shooting of our borderers in 
their own homes. One may admit the 
distinction without taking much comfort 
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from it. The best feature of the case is 
that the army apparently acted on its 
own initiative without consulting Wash- 
ington. These Mexican brawls require 
promptest action, and if it is generally 
understood that our army is on the trig- 
ger and unhampered by Washington, 
there will be fewer border raids. The 
difficulty remains that such irksome 
police duty can always be given the color 
of a political intervention. Villa, on his 
side, has once more put us in the position 
of supporters of reaction before his half- 
naked bandits. Meanwhile, the broader 
Mexican situation has been enlivened by 
the canard that England has asked the 
privilege of cleaning up Mexico as a man- 
datory. This absurd rumor has at least 
the merit of pointing out certain per- 
manent features of the Mexican tangle, 
features which are not covered by per- 
suading Don Pancho Villa to shoot south 
rather than north when he makes a 
diversion on the border. 


O better item of news has come over 

the cables for a long time than that 
which tells of President Wilson’s decision 
to appoint a commission to investigate 
reported pogroms in Poland. If it be 
further true that the commission will be 
headed by Henry Morgenthau, our late 
ambassador to Turkey, and that two 
other members of the commission will be 
Jews, our grounds for satisfaction will 
be complete. Premier Paderewski re- 
quested the appointment of a commis- 
sion and expressed the desire that its 
inquiry be thoroughgoing. Assurance 
to this effect could not be adequate un- 
less the work of the commission were in 
large part in the hands of American 
Jews of the best type. Mr. Morgenthau’s 
long and crucial experience at Constanti- 
nople, and the hold he has established on 
public confidence, gives the best guaran- 
tee that the findings of the commission 
will serve their purpose—that of estab- 
lishing beyond reasonable cavil the essen- 
tial truth of the matter. Details, of 
course, will always remain more or less 
in dispute. But the vital question, the 
question of the degree in which govern- 
mental connivance or negligence has been 
responsible for the atrocities, need not 
be left unsettled. And whatever the fact 
may prove to be, publication of the truth 
will be an effective protection against 
future outrages. 


T is no novelty for Senator Sherman to 
beat everybody else’s record for silli- 
ness, but to beat his own is another mat- 
ter. This difficult feat the gentleman 
from Illinois performed the other day 
in the wonderful speech in which he ex- 
posed the League of Nations as a scheme 
for putting the world under the rule of 
the Vatican and destroying religious lib- 
erty. The brilliancy of the idea is 
equaled by the convincingness of the 


arguments with which the distinguished 
Senator supported it. In this collection 
of jewels it is not easy to select the prize 
gem. But apparently the discovery that 
Mr. Sherman himself values most is that 
of the malign significance of President 
Wilson’s visit to the Vatican, of which 
the Pope said in an interview: 

President Wilson put the matter so clear- 
ly that my doubts began to melt, and before 
our interview closed I agreed with him on 
the main lines of his plan. The President 
struck me as being far more interested in 
his League of Nations than in fixing the 
frontiers of the newly created States. 
“The great pontifical dignitary gives no 
random interviews,” says Mr. Sherman, 
and who can deny the truth of this pro- 
found remark? Would that it were 
equally true that United States Senators 
make no random speeches, and that 
United States constituencies send no 
random specimens of the genus asinus 
to represent them in the Senate. 


HE article contributed by Mr. L. F. 
Loree to the present number of the 
Review affords interesting evidence of 
the prominence which the issue of the 
establishment of a budget system has 
come to occupy in the minds of all men 
who have given serious study to the 
problems of our national finance and ad- 
ministration. It seems proper to men- 
tion that as regards the initiation of the 
budget Mr. Loree’s view is at variance in 
an important particular with that pre- 
sented by Mr. John T. Pratt in a recent 
number of the Review and held, we be- 
lieve, by most advocates of the reform. 
Mr. Loree’s ardent desire to “eliminate 
executive control, either direct or in- 
direct,” is doubtless responsible for his 
proposal that the budget should orginate 
with the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House instead of being prepared in 
the first instance by an executive bureau. 
Mr. Loree’s article as a whole will be 
read with interest as the vigorous utter- 
ance of a stalwart Republican whose 
standing as a railroad administrator is 
among the foremost. His statement con- 
cerning the record of the Republican 
party and its unique claim on the con- 
fidence of the country is a presentation, 
of course, of his own views, not those of 
the Review. 


HERE is only one way of dealing 
with such a case as that of the 
Sterling Accounting and Audit Com- 
pany. The two men who have been carry- 
ing on its business, an accountant em- 
ployed by them, and an inspector in the 
United States Internal Revenue Bureau 
have been arrested as principals in 
a conspiracy to defraud the Government 
of income taxes. If the charge is proved, 
punishment not only of these men but of 
any firm or corporation that has sought 
to avail itself of their services to escape 
taxation should be of most exemplary 


severity. Leniency is utterly out of 
place in the punishment of such sys- 
tematic fraud. The apparent absence 
of wholesale evasion of the income and 
excess-profits taxes has been most grati- 
fying; but we must make sure that that 
absence is real. This assurance can be 
had only if terrifying punishment fol- 
lows in every case of unmistakable in- 
tent to cheat the Government. Petty and 
harassing inquisition in cases where at 
most there may have been some minor 
inaccurary is a thoroughly bad policy; it 
produces the maximum of irritation with 
the minimum of effective result. Heavy 
punishment in any clear case of delib- 
erate deception, on the other hand, dis- 
turbs no honest man but deters a thou- 
sand dishonest men from the commis- 
sion of fraud. With taxes on their pres- 
ent scale, such deterrency is essential to 
counteract a great and ever-present 
temptation. 


T should escape no one that the Winni- 
peg war cry, “one big union,” is be- 
ing bandied about freely in the United 
States. In Winnipeg it meant over- 
throwing the government; here it in- 
tends no less. In Winnipeg it was only 
an improvised union of the law-abiding 
forces that crushed the temporary dic- 
tatorship of the Strike Committee. It is 
at once a warning to those who believe 
in our democracy to stand on the alert, 
and a reassuring evidence that even 
without special organization the forces 
making for order are sufficient. 
HE New York police are overdoing 
the work of exposing Bolshevism. 
To attack revolution in its secondary 
outposts is like suppressing the liquor 
traffic at the drug stores. Everybody 
knows that the various socialist schools 
are more or less dabbling in seditious 
literature. The revolutionary propensi- 
ties of the I. W. W. are perfectly fa- 
miliar. To ventilate notorious facts in a 
spectacular way does no good. To harry 
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the remoter agents of revolution only 
gives an undue importance to people to 
whom notoriety is a great asset. Really 
to deal with the revolutionary movement 
one must go beyond its light advertising 
staff. One must reach the leaders who 
are taken seriously from the inside—not 
the vendors of seditious literature, but 
its authors, not the pink advocates of the 
social revolution but its Red leaders. 
In the endeavor to get quick and sensa- 
tional results the New York. investiga- 
tion is in danger of stultifying itself. 
The result of its fishing, thus far, is a 
not very impressive catch of minnows. 


HE overwhelming vote by which the 

American Federation of Labor, in 
convention at Atlantic City, rejected all 
resolutions of a Bolshevist color has a 
significance far beyond any question of 
the Federation’s own stand. In a time 
of ferment like the present, there is al- 
ways a tendency to magnify the extent 
to which revolutionary ideas have ob- 
tained real lodgment in the public mind. 
The revolutionists are extremely vocal, 
while the sober people for the most part 
say nothing. The Federation has not 
been, and is not now, notable for ex- 
treme regard for established institu- 
tions, and if these were really on their 
last legs the fact would be very apparent 
in a poll of its members. If the sym- 
pathizers with Bolshevism could muster 
only a corporal’s guard at the Atlantic 
City convention, a poll of the American 
people as a whole would be sure to show 
them in a still more pronounced mi- 
nority. But this will not prevent the 
dilettanti from speaking of everybody 
who thinks there is still some life in the 
established order of society as a hope- 
less survival from the past. 


ECRETARY GLASS has announced 
that the sales of savings stamps and 
certificates will be indefinitely continued 
during the transition period and that the 
thrift campaign built up around them 
will remain as a permanent part of the 
Government’s fiscal policy. Here is one 
of the good little things of the war, bor- 
rowed from Europe, that has proved as- 
tonishingly useful and that should not 
be lost. More than any other plan that 
has been devised, it puts the possibility 
of Government investment within the 
reach of everyone at all times, and, like 
the system that has made the French 
peasant so closely interested in the wel- 
fare of his Government, it is a small but 
highly effective weight in the balance 
against social chaos. 


HERE will soon be in every Ameri- 
can town of any size some kind of 
memorial to its living and its dead who 
gave themselves to the country’s need. 
There could not be many better chances 
than this for an exhibition of intelligent 


choice in the manifestation of patriot- 
ism, and it is to be hoped that more of it 
will be shown than appears in the monu- 
ments of the Civil War and the war 
with Spain. Few of the memorials of 
these wars bear looking at to-day, and 
none of them are of any considerable use 
to living Americans. If we are not to 
have esthetic merit, let us eschew es- 
thetics and go in for utility. The Chi- 
cago Chapter of the War Mothers of 
1917, in planning to build a $2,000,000 
hotel as a memorial to the Chicagoans 
who fought in the war, deserves con- 
gratulation for definitely leaving the era 
of cannon-ball stacks and village colos- 
seums behind. 


HERE is in the whole course of the 
war no episode more satisfying than 
the story of the will-o’-the-wisp little 
newspaper, Libre Belgique. Published 
under the very German noses to which it 
delighted to administer a hebdomadal 
tweak, it kept during four bitter years a 
smile on Belgian lips and hope inex- 
tinguishable in Belgian hearts. Its 
thrilling career, which makes Martin 
Marprelate and his flitting press seem 
tame by comparison, is admirably told 
in the last number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes by Albert van der Kerckhove, 
who under the name of “Fidelis” was 
one of its important contributors. 
Started at the beginning of the Ger- 
man occupation by the veteran journalist 
Victor Jourdain, then seventy-four years 
old, ably seconded by Eugene Van Doren, 
the little sheet, published in a “cave 
automobile” and advising prospective ad- 
vertisers to keep their money for better 
times, was enormously successful. Under 
the most adverse conditions imaginable 
it eventually succeeded in issuing twen- 
ty-five thousand copies, nearly every 
week, which were finally worn out by the 
eager hands of some three hundred 
thousand readers. Van Doren carried 
the copy to the printer typed on onion 
skin paper and concealed in a hollow 
cane. It was set up in the bathroom of 
an empty apartment in a retired quarter, 
but a few feet away from the German 
guard, and printed in a skillfully devised 
hiding place in Von Doren’s own factory. 
Wilhelm was on the free list and re- 
ceived his copy regularly, and it was 
promptly on the desks of the German 
Kommandantur. In the matter of dis- 
tributing the sheet the Belgian people 
made monkeys of the Germans, in the 
case of Bissing twice a monkey, bis singe 
as they punningly put it. Try as they 
would they could not catch up with the 
little rag. German officers found it 
pinned to the skirts of their field-grey 
uniforms. Once on a very straight tip 
a squad goose-stepped to the Place des 
Barricades to apprehend the arch-offen- 
der in the person of one André Vésale 
and found that worthy literally turned 


to stone. Beneath the statue which they 
had come to arrest they read an inscrip- 
tion in honor of Vesalius, the renowned 
sixteenth century anatomist. As “Fide- 
lis” says, there were times when the Ger- 
mans really exceeded their privilege to 
be stupid. 

How they managed to furnish them- 
selves with paper, even sometimes with 
illustrations, how the torch was caught 
up from the falling hand of one editor 
and passed flaming on by another, how 
Fidelis himself contrived to send regu- 
lar contributions from the interior of a 
German prison, is beyond conceiving. It 
would have been impossible save for one 
thing, the unquenchable determination of 
all classes, from the cleric to the boy in 
the street, to preserve for a better day 
the country they all loved. If in some 
future day the world should be so un- 
happy as to be a little vague about the 
meaning of patriotism, it can set itself 
straight once more by repairing to some 
museum and there viewing, carefully 
cherished under glass, a worn and tat- 
tered fragment of Libre Belgique. No- 
where in the history of the world has 
its flame leaped hotter and more joyous, 
nowhere has it so refined the hearts of 
men, as in the days of which this little 
scrap of paper is the most satisfying 
relic. 


Germany Submits 


ERMANY has accepted the inevi- 
table. Almost to the last moment 
there remained some doubt as to whether 
she would submit at once or take the 
chance of incalculable suffering for her- 
self, and of possible disorganization 
among her enemies, which a temporary 
refusal would entail. But there was lit- 
tle doubt of what the decision would be. 
The absolute steadiness of our stock 
market has borne impressive witness to 
this state of mind among qualified ob- 
servers, and has once more sustained the 
long tradition of the trustworthiness of 
that barometer in stress of weather. 

If there was little of surprise in the 
fact of Germany’s acceptance, there was 
still less in the form of its expression. 
Nor do we mean by this to harp upon 
the string of “German psychology,” 
which has been decidedly overworked. 
We can not see in the brief note of ac- 
ceptance and protest sent to M. Clemen- 
ceau by the German Foreign Minister 
that character of “whimpering sur- 
render” which some appear to find in it. 
The Allies, he says, “have decided to 
wrest from Germany by force accept- 
ance of the peace conditions, even those 
which, without presenting any material 
significance, aim at divesting the Ger- 
man people of their honor’; the Ger- 
man Republic, “yielding to superior 
force,” accepts the Treaty “without re- 
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nouncing its own view of the unheard- 
of injustice of the peace conditions.” 
This is not whimpering; to a fallen 
enemy, however guilty, we can not be- 
grudge such little refuge for self-respect 
as a protestation of this kind may fur- 
nish. Nor do we find in the previous 
assertions of the impossibility of ful- 
filling the terms anything either con- 
temptible or peculiarly German; one has 
only to recall the like protests which M. 
Thiers made in the name of France, 
when the billion-dollar indemnity was 
imposed upon her in 1871, in order to re- 
mind himself that some things which 
we glibly ascribe to German nature are 
simply human nature. 

It is not in the manner of Germany’s 
acceptance, but in the actual facts of the 
past and the present, that warning is to 
be found of the difficulties that are still 
before us and that will long continue to 
be before us. Germany will not willing- 
ly fulfill the conditions which have justly 
been imposed upon her. She will vio- 
late them soon if she can, she will bide 
her time if she must. The necessity of 
a strong and trustworthy agreement 
among the victorious nations to secure 
the result of their immense sacrifices has 
been manifest from the beginning. It 
is neither more nor less manifest to-day 
than it was on the day the armistice was 
signed. Fortunately, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the necessary watch 
will be firmly maintained. Whoever 
lightly promotes any move that will en- 
danger it assumes a terrible responsi- 
bility. In every phase of the discussions 
that are still before us in this country 
relating to the peace settlement, this con- 
sideration must ever be kept firmly in 
mind. 

But while Germany will have to be 
watched, this does not mean that Ger- 
many will have to be constantly cowed. 
On the contrary, within the limits im- 
posed by necessity she must in every 
possible way be helped. Her punish- 
ment has been decreed by the terms of 
peace. To the honest fulfillment of them 
we must resolutely hold her. To go 
beyond this, to worry her by petty perse- 
cution, to thwart in any way her en- 
deavors at economic and social restora- 
tion, to interfere with any chance of 
happiness that the situation in which 
she finds herself permits, would be at 
once unjust, inhumane, and inexpedient. 
The world is interested in Germany’s 
prosperity not only because it is neces- 
sary to enable her to pay the indemnities, 
but because the happiness of sixty mil- 
lion human beings can not be a matter 
of indifference to mankind at large. 
And, not less important, it is after all 
upon the restoration of the German peo- 
ple to a normal frame of mind that the 
prospect of the future peace of the world 
largely depends. 

For five long years the world has been 


filled with amazement and horror at the 
spectacle which German ruthlessness and 
megalomania have presented. While 
those appalling facts were before us it 
was impossible, and it would have been 
wrong, to fix our minds upon the better 
side of the German nature. But to deny 
that there is a better side, and that it 
can be appealed to, is a counsel of de- 
spair. No reasonable person, we believe, 
deliberately asserts such a proposition. 
Unspeakably evil as has been the conduct 
of Germany, it has been the result not 
merely of ineradicable qualities of char- 
acter, but in an immeasurable degree 
the outcome of false teachings. The 
gradual spread of teachings of a wholly 
different kind will be the natural sequel 
of the humiliation and disaster which 
to-day for the first time she fully real- 
izes. Whether the better mind will 
ultimately prevail, only the future can 
tell. But surely the rest of the world 
can do no less than to give to those Ger- 
mans who represent that better mind 
every possible chance to eradicate, among 
their countrymen, the poison of the past, 
and to make possible in a not too distant 
future the return of good will between 
them and the rest of the world. 


Root versus Knox 


HE hand of the master is visible in 

every part of Mr. Root’s letter to 
Senator Lodge. It is as observable in 
the opening remark in which he suavely 
expresses approval of the general object 
aimed at in the Knox resolution, while 
gently but firmly turning away from it 
as a possible solution of the actual prob- 
lem before the Senate, as it is in his 
powerful presentation of the case for the 
solution which he himself offers. Mr. 
Root would “be glad to see the peace 
terms and the League of Nations Cove- 
nant separated as proposed in the resolu- 
tion offered by Senator Knox,” but not 
another word does he have to say about 
that resolution in the whole of his lucid 
and comprehensive letter. Indeed, the 
letter was generally accepted on all sides 
as giving the coup de grace to the Knox 
proposal. 

The contrasts between Mr. Root’s posi- 
tion and that into which Senators Lodge 
and Knox had plunged the Republicans 
of the Senate are many. But the car- 
dinal one is that Mr. Root fixes his mind 
first of all upon what the situation actu- 
ally before us demands, while Mr. Knox 
and the Foreign Relations Committee 
acted as though the difficulties of that 
situation had little or nothing to do 
with the case. There is nothing con- 
tentious about the way in which this 
appears; it simply pervades the whole 
letter. The object of the Knox resolu- 
tion, implied throughout and to some ex- 
tent explicity declared, was to compel 


a reconsideration of the treaty at Ver- 
sailles; Mr. Root is quite as distinctly 
animated by the desire to avoid such 
reconsideration. “The condition of Eu- 
rope requires prompt action,” he says; 
and his question is, “Under these circum- 
stances what ought to be done?” The 
three reservations which he proposes are 
his answer to this question; and having 
stated them, he adds: 

When included in the instrument of rati- 
fication they will not require a reopening 
of negotiation, but if none of the other 
signatories expressly objects to the ratifica- 
tion with such limitations the treaty stands 


as limited between the United States and 
the other Powers. 


The effect of the Senate’s action upon a 
world-situation of unexampled difficulty 
and danger is clearly the foremost sub- 
ject of Mr. Root’s concern. 

This, however, is not the only con- 
trast. Mr. Root does not make a law- 
yer’s list of all the possible objections 
that there may be to the Covenant, but 
singles out those things which to his 
mind are of cardinal importance. He 
does not magnify all the possible troubles 
that may be involved in minor features. 
Moreover, he says not a word about any 
mortal peril to the Constitution in the 
general provisions of the Covenant. 
There are few public men who are more 
attached to the Constitution than Mr. 
Root, and it is safe to say that his silence 
on this point is due, on the one hand, to 
the fact that these perils are by no means 
so serious as they have been represented, 
and on the other, to the obvious con- 
sideration that the obligations necessary 
for participation in any effective League 
of Nations would be open to the charge 
of unconstitutionality on the part of 
strict constructionists of an extreme 
type. 

Not less marked than the contrast be- 
tween the two positions is the contrast 
between the character of Mr. Root’s let- 
ter and that of Senator Knox’s speech. 
The difference is not only that between 
the statesman and the lawyer, it is also 
that between the statesman and the 
campaign orator. “This League,” ex- 
claims Mr. Knox, “once entered upon and 
perpetuated, will under the compelling 
force of the combined armies and navies 
of the whole world control our destiny 
from now down through the full remain- 
ing period of recorded time.” Such an 
expression would be as much out of place 
in Mr. Root’s close-knit argument as a 
bit of jazz in a Beethoven sonata. Mr. 
Root says nothing about “recorded time.” 
He takes account of the fact that with- 
drawal from the League of Nations upon 
two years’ notice has been provided for 
in the amended form of the Covenant, 
but quietly insists that that provision 
be made more absolute by elimination of 
the attached condition that prior to the 
withdrawal all obligations under the 
Covenant shall have been fulfilled to the 
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satisfaction of the Council. In a word, 
Mr. Root places before the country a 
serious question to be discussed in a 
calm and rational way, and his argu- 
ment sets the keynote for just such a 
discussion. This of itself is a public 
service of the first order. 

The reservations which Mr. Root pro- 
poses are three in number. The second 
of them covers the point just mentioned. 
The third declares that nothing con- 
tained in the treaty “shall be construed 
to imply a relinquishment by the United 
States of America of its traditional atti- 
tude toward purely American questions, 
or to require the submission of its policy 
regarding questions which it deems to be 
purely American questions to the deci- 
sion or recommendation of other powers.” 
Of course the chief object of this is to 
remove all doubt as to the safeguarding 
of the Monroe Doctrine—concerning 
which the language in the revised Cove- 
nant is curiously inept—and also to place 
beyond doubt our freedom from inter- 
ference by the League in questions like 
that of the regulation of immigration. 
Whenever an issue arises between our- 
selves and another nation upon any such 
question, it will naturally be regarded by 
us as a purely domestic question, while 
the other party will equally naturally re- 
gard it as an international one. We 
either do or do not wish to refer the 
settlement of this point to the Council 
of the League; if we do not, the only 
safe way is to declare our refusal in ad- 
vance, as is done in this third reserva- 
tion. 

In favor of these two reservations 
there is every reason to believe that 
there will be rallied sufficient sentiment, 
both in and out of the Senate, to compel 
their adoption as a condition of ratifica- 
tion. And this for two reasons. First, 
the objects themselves are such as com- 
mand the general approval of American 
public opinion; and secondly, there is no 
reason to fear that the adoption of them 
by the Senate will arouse overt objection 
on the part of other Powers and thus 
require a reconsideration of the Treaty. 


‘America’s wholehearted assent is essen- 


tial to the success of the settlement; a 
challenge of it on points of such dis- 
tinctly American interest hardly comes 
within the range of practical probability. 

The reservation which Mr. Root places 
first is open to more question on both 
heads. That reservation excludes Ar- 
ticle X of the Covenant outright. It is 
thus a clear emendation of the Treaty, 
while the other two are in the main in- 
terpretative rather than amendatory. 
Both for this reason and because the 
European Powers have an incomparably 
greater stake in Article X than they 
have in the matters covered by the 
second and third reservations, it must 
be considered highly doubtful whether 
this first reservation, in the absolute 


form in which it appears in Mr. Root’s 
letter, would meet with that tacit acqui- 
escence to which he looks forward. And 
aside from this the complete rejection of 
Article X withdraws our support from 
the immediate settlement of the war in a 
degree which it is by no means clear is 
justified. Mr. Root himself, in his letter 
of March 29th to Chairman Hays, pro- 
posed our acceptance of the obligation 
contained in Article X for a limited term 
of years; and it does not appear upon 
what grounds he has modified his posi- 
tion. 

To guarantee the territorial settle- 
ment for five years is an undertaking not 
only less serious, but of a wholly differ- 
ent nature from guaranteeing it in- 
definitely. To bear our share, if it 
should be necessary, in preventing for a 
limited time the disturbance of the re- 
sult which we had borne our share in 
bringing about is but to perform a duty 
that naturally falls upon us; to guaran- 
tee it for an indefinite future would be 
to enter upon an entirely new réle. No 
part of Mr. Root’s letter, perhaps, is 
more effective than that in which he 
points out that the obligation to take 
part, in an unknown future, in wars re- 
lating to territorial issues that make no 
appeal to the American conscience or to 
American patriotism is one which we 
not only ought not to assume, but which 
in point of fact we should find ourselves 
unable to fulfill, But, convincing as 
this is in relation to the unknown con- 
tingencies of the future, it applies with 
but little force to such undertakings as 
the mere temporary safeguarding of 
the peace settlement would involve. 

There will, however, be ample oppor- 
tunity for a full consideration of this 
point. In addition to all their other 
differences, the Knox proposal called for 
a snap judgment, while Mr. Root’s is one 
that can be deliberately threshed out 
when the treaty comes before the Senate. 
Although Mr. Knox’s leading argument 
was that the country must have time for 
deliberation, the adoption of his resolu- 
tion would have meant the decision of a 
practically vital issue without delibera- 
tion. Theoretically, it might have given 
us unlimited time to consider the 
League; but it would have cut the Cove- 
nant out immediately, and nobody can 
say what would have become of the 
treaty. Under Mr. Root’s plan the treaty 
is entirely safe for the present, and at 
the proper time the reservations that 
ought to be made concerning the League 
can be deliberately decided upon. 

To the Republican party, as well as 
to the country, Mr. Root has done an 
invaluable service. If the party leaders 
in the Senate shall have learned a les- 
son from their experience, they will take 
steps to avoid a repetition of the tactics 
which have come so near to putting them 
in a most humiliating position. They 


will use the time still at their disposal 
before the treaty is formally presented, 
to work out with due care a programme 
adapted to the actual situation with 
which they are confronted. And the 
first condition of their success is that it 
be a programme that will impress the 
country as embodying a sincere and 
single-minded effort to make the best 
of the material with which they have 
to deal. We can not undo what has been 
done at Versailles; we are not in a posi- 
tion to write our wishes upon a clean 
slate. But, as Mr. Root has so clearly 
shown, and as moderate men have felt 
all along, it is possible to safeguard 
America’s vital interests without sacri- 
ficing what is good in the League Cove- 
nant, and without inviting the infinite 
possibilities of evil that would attend a 
prolongation of the world’s unsettlement 
and suspense. 


The Italian Imbroglio 


O one who has not studied the art of 

combinazione on the spot will make 
much of the Italian political situation. 
On one hand we have the fact that Or- 
lando and Sonnino have suffered a dis- 
astrous vote of no confidence in the 
chamber for not being stiff enough at 
Versailles. On the other side we have 
the contradictory fact that the new min- 
istry, with Signor Nitti as premier and 
the veteran financier Luzzati as leading 
associate, is emphatically a “soft” cabi- 
net as regards the Adriatic claims. Or- 
lando is rejected for lack of sufficiently 
resolute Irredentism and is replaced by 
a Prime Minister who can hardly be re- 
garded as an Irredentist at all. 

The simplest and probably truest ex- 
planation of the paradox is that it is a 
political trick with rather little interna- 
tional significance. Giolitti, to be sure, 
with diminished personal prestige, but 
with almost unimpaired political influ- 
ence, has been waiting his chance to get 
back. He went into temporary obscurity 
early in the war for his pro-Germanism. 
The Italian political memory is short- 
lived. Since Italy learned to hate Ger- 
many she has acquired half a dozen 
newer grudges among her friends of the 
Entente. In short, Giolitti’s offense has 
been pretty well outlawed, while his hold 
on the smaller strings of politics has 
never relaxed. It has been easy for him 
to capitalize in Parliament the general 
chagrin over the apparent failure of Or- 
lando and Sonnino to secure any conces- 
sions in Istria and Dalmatia. We have 
no details of the adverse vote of 259 to 
78 in the Chamber. But it appears that 
all groups except Baron Sonnino’s stal- 
wart personal supporters of the Right 
have fallen away. The parliamentary 
vote followed Premier Orlando’s strong 
hint that he might be forced to com- 
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promise the Adriatic claims in the inter- 
est of loyalty to the Entente. This drew 
an uproar and the anti-ministerial vote. 
We may look at it as what the Italians 
themselves call a sfogo, a relieving of 
mind without ulterior significance. After 
relieving his mind vehemently, an Italian 
is all the more ready to do business. 

The appointment of Nitti is un- 
doubtedly an attempt to change the ob- 
jective of Italian policy from territorial 
to commercial expansion. The parlia- 
mentary mind has grown too hot and 
one-sided, seeing everything in terms of 
ports and boundaries. Somebody has 
wished to cool things down, and has had 
the ear of the King sufficiently to obtain 
a moderate ministry. Unless it can ad- 
vance a policy appealing enough to off- 
set Irredentism, the Nitti Cabinet will 
be short-lived. It is possibly merely a 
transition to the rehabilitation of Giolit- 
tism. 

Signor Giolitti’s opportunism has been 
a powerful factor in Italian politics for 
more than a quarter of a century. He 
thinks publicly in trade figures, and pri- 
vately in electoral districts. His vision 
is an Italy great through world trade. 
To this end he subordinates patriotism, 
and for that matter feeling of all sorts. 
He is the legitimate descendant of those 
Venetian magnates who carried to their 
height political intrigue at home and 
commercial intrigue abroad. In their 
spirit Signor Giolitti knows not friends 
and foes, but sellers of necessary raw 
materials and customers for Italy’s fin- 
ished products. He is a curious blend 
of a hopeful economist of the Manches- 
ter school and of an old-school New 
York boss. He represents a canniness 
permanent in the Italian character. It 
seems to be his calculation that Italy is 
tired of heroics and ready to settle down 
to business, in which case, he believes, 
Italy will have to come to him. 

For the Entente, as for any League 
of Peace, the rehabilitation of Giolitti 
in Italy would be something of a calam- 
ity. He is capable of any kind of bar- 
gaining with foes of the Entente. For 
such tactics there are the richest pos- 
sibilities, from Berlin to Sofia. It seems 
likely that the Nitti Ministry has been 
set up chiefly to do the disagreeable duty 
of surrendering on the Adriatic issue. 
It is, of course, easier to surrender what 
you have not fought for. While theo- 
retically the new Italian Ministry is a 
feather in Mr. Wilson’s cap, as likely to 
be more amenable than the old, prac- 
tically the breaking up of the war unity 
of Italy is full of possible trouble for the 
Entente. Italian expansionism had its 
modicum of idealism, supported the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, was contin- 
gently an asset at Versailles. Had she 
been handled with any considerateness, 
Italy might have remained a moral re- 
source for her Allies. As things have 


actually turned out, Italy has been 
sharply alienated. If the sacro egoismo 
of Orlando and Sonnino has been trying 
at Versailles, it at least had something 
compatible with a general programme of 
liberation. The kind of national egotism 
which Giolitti represents, and into which 
Italy is ever prone to fall in moments of 
disillusion, offers very little that the 
Entente can use and much that may do 
the Entente harm. 

Nobody who has dealt intimately with 
the Italians will fail to recognize the ele- 
mentary fact that they generally act ac- 
cording to the amount of confidence you 
repose in them. They are scrupulously 
honorable when you trust them. Sus- 
picion they will repay with craft. Italy 
is tired of being suspected. That is per- 
haps the simplest formula for a com- 
plicated political situation. A certain 
responsibility for producing this state of 
mind rests with the negotiators at Ver- 
sailles. They have failed to do business 
with two singularly honorable delegates, 
Orlando and Sonnino, apparently be- 
cause discussion was limited at the out- 
set by an ultimatum as to Fiume. It is 
hard for an Italian, or for anybody else, 
to do business on the theory that his 
major contention is not negotiable. By 
letting the Orlando Ministry go to ship- 
wreck an immediate convenience has 
been obtained at the cost of impairing 
the moral integrity of the Entente and 
the League. 


Academe Unbends 


INCE Hawthorne described a New 
England commencement of the 30’s 
that peculiar institution has run true to 
form. He saw an odd blend of the ideal- 
ism of scholarship with the rowdy fea- 
tures of a country fair. With modern 
improvements the spectacle has remained 
unchanged in essentials, save that edu- 
cational features have given place in- 
creasingly to mummery. Hawthorne’s 
rather drunken crowd was after all ready 
to listen to all the orations of all the 
graduating class. The exhilarated alum- 
nus of to-day is willing to listen only to 
himself and his own kind. We have for- 
tunately been able to borrow the pen of 
a much experienced alumnus of several 
universities, the survivor and eye-wit- 
ness of many commencements and reun- 
ions. For convenience he speaks of Suf- 
folk University, but what he gives is a 
composite picture, the features of which 
with appropriate change of names and 
dates are true for any American college 
or university of established historic 
prestige and fully mellowed tradition. 
Friday, A.M. A general raising of re- 
union tents in the open spaces near the 
Suffolk campus, the arrival of class sec- 
retaries, pianos, bands, crated goods, 
and a few girls. 


Later. Arrival of several hundred 
alumni, among them the Rev. Cephas 
Smith, D.D., ’65, for fifty years a mis- 
sionary at Fiji, and now frankly afraid 
of his company. Bands play jazz melo- 
dies at the station, elated girls arrive in 
swarms with a modicum of mothers. 
Greetings, jollity, confusion, infinite 
motor cars. 

Later, P.M. The great Norfolk Game. 
The Alumni have blossomed out as cow- 
boys, highlanders, jockeys, pierrots, loco- 
motive oilers, sailors, toreadors, and 
cooks. As a prelude to the game, there 


is a casual carnival, which continues in- © 


formally for three days. Smith, ’65, 
enjoys the spectacle with mental reser- 


vations, some of the mummers being al- | 


ready palpably in liquor. The game is 
won or lost. Corresponding celebration 
or consolation ensues in the reunion 
tents. Increasingly cacophonous singing 
of “Mother Suffolk.” 

Evening. The Boardman Prize speak- 
ing to empty benches. The winning un- 
dergraduate, a lad with a fine face and 
evident delicacy of character, is fervid 
on the topic of The Greek Ideal of Tem- 
perance. Nothing mars the proceedings 
except the charivari arising from the 
fact that in the neighboring naughty- 
six tent naughty-five happened to make 
its visit of courtesy while the speaking 
was going on. 

Saturday, A.M. Class Day Exercises. 
Eager and able youths surrounded by an 
admiring multitude of mothers and sis- 
ters, celebrate in prose and verse the joys 
of friendship and the sorrow of parting. 
These eternal commonplaces gain new 
force under the Suffolk Elms. It is the 
only wholly real incident of the com- 
mencement celebration. 

In the evening the banner reunion 
class of ninety-nine held a special cele- 
bration. President Mixer made a short 
address of welcome on the topic of effi- 
ciency, and then effected an opportune 
escape to meditate his baccalaureate ser- 
mon. The platform from which he spoke 
turned out to be a disguised boxing ring 
wherein, to the joy of a liberally educated 
public, the Fitchburg Pet proceeded to 
wallop the Newport Nipper into. insen- 
sibility. Later in the evening a stranger, 
apparently efficient, though without aca- 
demic affiliations, won $1,500 at craps 
from “Red” Iverson and “Tank” Wilkins 
of the aforesaid banner reunion class. 

Sunday. Baccalaureate sermon by 
President Mixer on the text “Hold fast 
that which is good.” Attended by a 
small majority of the senior class, the 
remainder recovering from the hospi- 
tality of the alumni, apropos of the vic- 
tory (or defeat) of yesterday. The sen- 


iors were exhorted not to think too 
highly of themselves as educated men, 
but to look forward to a career of service 
as bank presidents or Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries. As the President perorated on 
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the privileges of ideality, Snifter Robin- 
gon, ninety-eight, in the back rows broke 
into tears at the thought of his misspent 
life. 

For the rest of the day a dampened 
enthusiasm befitting its sacred character. 
In the evening, Smith, ’65, gets his in- 
nings at the Missionary reunion, very 
thinly attended, with an outer perplex- 
ing fringe of transient toreadors, cooks, 
and highlanders. 

Monday. The usual doings of the Glee 
Club Dramatic association. In the even- 
ing impromptu snake dances and con- 
flicting band concerts up and down Main 
street. 

Tuesday, 1 A.M. A deplorable incident. 
Smith, ’65, returning from his class re- 
union, looked in on the Prom. Having 
been for fifty years habituated to the 
modest ways of the Fiji Islanders, he 
was amazed at the way the girls dressed, 
and generally at their manner of taking 
on with the boys. It was his first ex- 
perience of modern dancing to jazz 
music. Outraged in the deepest sensi- 
bilities of a missionary, he proceeded to 
the Presidential Mansion, got President 
Mixer up and demanded that the Prom 
be stopped. The President expressed 
sympathy, and promised to refer the 
matter to the Committee on non-athletic 
activities. 

All night bedlam in reunion headquar- 
ters with heavy gambling. All join, 
hardened “townies” and downy under- 
graduates. The quiet citizenry cower 
sleepless behind closed shutters, while 
the savage snake-dance and the competi- 
tive band concerts consume the night. 
Smith, ’65, and a handful of his superan- 
nuated classmates discuss the sainted 
character of old President Bradley, de- 
clining meanwhile pressing invitations 
from the cowboy class to limber up and 
make a real reunion of it. 

Tuesday. Commencement exercises 
amid lassitude. Conferring of degrees 
ordinary and honorary. President casu- 
ally announces gifts amounting to a 
quarter of a million, and firmly appeals 
for a three million dollar endowment. 

Alumni luncheon. Half-hearted pick- 
ing at the emergency ration provided by 
the graduating class. From the plat- 
form a mixture of appropriate anecdot- 
age and of inappropriate laudation of 
Suffolk University. 

Followed by the President’s Reception, 
thinly attended by the faculty, receivers 
of honorary degrees, members of the Phi 
Beta Kappa society, and their faithful 
women folk. 

The end is folding of tents, collecting 
of bottles, taking of trains and departure 
of motors. The university settles down 
to a recuperative summer sleep before 
continuing the delicate task of liberally 
educating the youth of the land. Smith, 
’65, leaves in some bewilderment, asking 
his taxi driver if it had been a usual 


commencement. The driver, a manly 
fellow lately out of a Whippet tank, 
thought it was slower than usual, and 
added philosophically “If we towns- 
people got up this kind of a show, what 
would happen to us?” On the train 
Smith, ’65, met Lieut. Chevreul, late of 
the Blue Devils, former instructor in 
trench warfare at the Suffolk Student 
Army Training Corps. On being cau- 
tiously questioned, the Lieutenant said: 
“Ze debauch, I understand it pairfectly 
—but ze debauch among ze well educated 
—wizzout wit and based uniquely on a 
high procent of alcohol—zat I do not un- 
derstand.” Neither did Smith, ’65. 


Summer Reading 


OW far is summer reading, in the 

strict sense, really wanted? The de- 
mand for light reading the year round 
and the world round is undoubtedly very 
great. The human mind in the average 
person, being at once very restless and 
very lazy, insists that one and the same 
object shall provide it with repose and 
occupation. This demand, however, is 
unrelated to the calendar. The majority 
of the Four Hundred and the majority 
of O. Henry’s Four Million are independ- 
ent of season in the quality of their 
reading. The class of persons who, like 
Ariel, though in vehicles more commodi- 
ous than the bat’s back, “fly after sum- 
mer merrily,” for whom roses bloom in 
December and strawberries ripen in Feb- 
ruary, rejoice doubtless in a reading in 
which summer never ends. The man 
who works six days in the week from 
January 1 to December 31 has no occa- 
sion to thank the advent of July for a 
release from the obligation to study. 
The demand for light reading in rela- 
tion to a specific season is the demand of 
a special class—the class which, while 
capable of serious reading, finds its 
leisure for books abnormally increased 
at the precise moment when its faculty 
of concentration is relaxed by heat and 
overstrain. 

The relaxing of mental tension is 
right, but relaxations that last three 
months are unnatural. A mind capable 
of profiting by so long a furlough might 
almost be entitled to an honorable dis- 
charge. The body’s interest in tempera- 
ture is certainly far more vivid and di- 
rect than the mind’s, but the modifica- 
tion of physical diet through the increase 
of heat is much less radical than the 
transformation in mental food which is 
indicated by the phrase “summer read- 
ing.” Soup, fish, meat, salad, pastry— 
the broad features of the menu are un- 
touched by the revolution of the year. 
More ices, more salads, more fruits, 
fewer fats—these changes are impor- 
tant, but not revolutionary. Why should 
the mind give up its sirloins and veal 
cutlets for three months? 


The sacrifice will be made in fact only 
by what might be called the consistently 
vegetarian mind. Let us by all means 
consume more salads and ices, and more 
light literature, when we are hot and 
tired, but let us avoid the exclusive or 
excessive assimilation of light reading 
as we refrain from the consumption of 
ices by the gallon or salads by the peck. 
The value of summer leisure to the lover 
of reading does not lie in the suspension 
of mental activity, but in the invitation 
he finds in it to the play of individuality 
along lines where that play has been 
restricted by the stringencies of routine 
work or, in these days of storm and 
stress, by the pressure of the world’s 
news. Tastes, affinities, sympathies, 
have been denied or postponed. When 
leisure comes, he goes back to the lapsed 
taste, the suspended affection; he re- 
verts to the faithful volumes that had 
solaced his youth; he reads the new book 
at which he had longingly glanced 
through a cleft in his preoccupations; he 
is restored to that part of himself which 
his vocation had paralysed; he reinte- 
grates his mind. 

Summer reading may even play its lit- 
tle part in the restoration of the mental 
balance of mankind. We may at last re- 
act against the coercion of that grim 
necessity which, in August, 1914, broke 
up not only the balance of Europe but 
the natural and wholesome equipoise of 
interests in the individual mind. It is 
quite possible that our mental picture of 
these calamities has been at the same 
time far in arrear of the facts and far in 
excess of what is normal and sanative 
for the human constitution. We have 
a double relation to the past or passing 
cataclysm. Its warning it is imperative 
to remember; its hideousness it is almost 
a duty to forget. In ordeals the human 
race probably owes its protection from 
insanity or suicide to the feebleness of 
its imagination and the shortness of its 
memory. When Perseus fought with the 
Gorgon, he averted his eye, while he 
lifted his hand; he feared justly lest the 
horror of the object should petrify the 
arm that was raised to overthrow it. 
War is a Medusa with whom the same 
tactics are expedient. Its exclusion as 
picture from the imagination, for peri- 
ods at least, is as imperative as its in- 
clusion as datum among the objects 
with which the understanding tirelessly 
wrestles. Let our summer reading re- 
persuade us of the actuality of the quiet 
and kind and gracious things which fled 
from our minds in 1914 as civilians fly 
from an imperiled town on the approach 
of a hostile soldiery. When the war is 
over, the civilians come back, and the 
reéntrance of grace and amenity and hu- 
manity into our shaken lives may find 
a symbol and a furtherance in the nature 
of our summer reading. 
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Debate on the League 


HE President, speaking at Brussels 
in the Chamber of Deputies and in 
the presence of the King and Queen of 
Belgium: “Any nation which declines 
to adhere to this Covenant deliberately 
turns away from the most telling appeal 
that has ever been made to its conscience 
and to its manhood.” And again: “You 
can not see one great nation violate 
every principle of right without begin- 
ning to know what the principles of right 
are and to love them and to form the 
firm resolve that such violation shall now 
be punished and in the future be pre- 
vented.” Standing on the soil of that 
same Belgium which he, without one 
murmur of protest, saw so brutally in- 
vaded five years ago, Mr. Wilson now 
promises that no future President will 
urge the people of this great nation to 
be neutral in their thoughts if Might 
again attempts to hew its way past 
Honor and Truth. ‘ 

President Wilson has a quick sense 
of the dramatic, and whether or not he 
regarded the Belgian Chamber of Depu- 
ties as a magnificent setting for a con- 
fession of former weakness, it was emi- 
nently fitting that as the representative 
of America he should take this occasion 
to surround this great issue of the day 
with the glow of moral fervor. For 
America, when permitted to react nor- 
mally, has always responded to big ques- 
tions with a feeling of righteous con- 
viction, which is natural when one con- 
siders that the nation is not yet too old 
to remember its origin from the Declara- 
tion of Independence. However compli- 
cated the issues of the Civil War, the 
present generation at least thinks mainly 
of the slavery question; it likes also to 
remember that we freed Cuba and mini- 
mizes the possibility which existed of 
settling the dispute without war; John 
Hay’s Open Door policy in China is re- 
garded as something more than an eco- 
nomic settlement; and even in the cam- 
paign of ’96, in spite of all the technical 
arguments used, those for or against 
free silver sought to magnify the crime 
which, to their thinking, their opponents 
were attempting to perpetrate. 

A similar reaction was seen at the out- 
set of the European war. The wrongs 
done to Belgium and France excited an 
enormous volume of righteous indigna- 
tion. If, through the President’s mis- 
taken notion, it remained largely unor- 
ganized for nearly three years, he is at 
last determined that henceforth inter- 
national dealings shall be placed upon 
a moral plane on which the technicalities 
of law and precedent shall not be viewed 
as permitting one nation to regard an- 
other nation’s obliquities as none of its 
business. It is not rash to say that in 
this attitude the President is backed up 


by the great majority of Americans. 
Whatever the opinion before our en- 
trance into the war (and I believe it 
even then to have been highly sensible 
of our duty in the face of a great 
wrong), few Americans have had the ex- 
perience of these past years without 
being confirmed in the belief that the 
future peace of the world is in a sense 
everybody’s business. 

Why, then, all this opposition to the 
League of Nations? Democrats still in- 
sist that objection to the League is actu- 
ated by party politics, Senator John Sharp 
Williams going so far as to call Repub- 
licans “this infernal gang.” The ques- 
tion is bound in some measure to be 
colored by partisanship. Take the posi- 
tion of the Democrats themselves. Not 
to stand behind their leader in the mat- 
ter which he has most at heart would be 
to repudiate him; it is quite conceivable 
that not a few in their ranks are striv- 
ing to silence their doubts as to the prac- 
ticability of certain features of the Cove- 
nant because of their fear that any lack 
of expressed conviction on their part 
might be used to overthrow the whole 
instrument. It is confidence or the ab- 
sence of confidence in President Wilson 
which weighs most to-day. 

How at present can it be otherwise? 
To judge the case as yet on its merits 
is manifestly impossible—Senators ap- 
pear to be almost as much at sea as the 
layman. Said Senator McCumber of 
North Dakota: “Suppose we now refuse 
to join with the rest of the world in some 
scheme to prevent war, what will hap- 
pen? As surely as the sun shall rise, 
every great nation will proceed to devise 
means for wholesale destruction of na- 
tions. So desperate will be the next war 
that all the hate and venom created by 
this struggle will be infinitesimal.” I 
am surprised that some Democrat has 
not charged this Republican Senator 
with playing party politics by endeavor- 
ing to injure the League through an 
overstatement of its merits. Senator 
McCumber would doubtless have warned 
the survivors of the Flood that if they 
did not immediately surround them- 
selves with a wall a mile high they would 
soon be overwhelmed by another flood 
reaching to the moon. For consider the 
implications of his statement. He in- 
fers, for one thing, that civilization has 
gone to the dogs and can only save itself 
by mechanical means. Now, plenty of 
men in the street know better, being 
convinced that civilization in this strug- 
gle has come off well, and think it 
cause for rejoicing that nation after 
nation which expected no immediate 
catastrophe from a German victory fell 
into line with civilization’s magnificent 
host in order that the principles of jus- 


tice and decency might be vindicated. 
They know, too, that the tremendous 
chastening administered by the war will 
in itself deter for many years to come 
any great nation from trying to impose 
its selfish ambitions upon the rest of the 
world. 

Suppose the layman—or the average 
Senator for that matter—looking for 
guidance, attempts to follow the argu- 
ment on details of the Covenant. So 
acute a mind as Mr. George Wharton 
Pepper’s is not sure if in certain cir- 
cumstances problems of immigration 
may not be regarded by the Council of 
the League as a matter for international 
settlement. Other shrewd men hold 
quite the opposite opinion. There is no 
agreement that the League’s main 
weapon, the economic blockade, would 
be effective. Take the Balkans—the 
argument is the familiar one. Is it con- 
ceivable that a neighbor of Rumania 
(assuming the latter to be the offender) 
would cease importing her much-needed 
oil that the virtue of the League might 
not be impaired? Senator Knox, catch- 
ing up the President’s words to the effect 
that the Irish question might properly 
be the subject of consideration by the 
League, asks if we are willing that the 
negro problem shall be taken out of our 
hands. Adherents of the League insist 
that it will lessen hostility. Well, here 
is a passage from the London Saturday 
Review, apropos of the Senate’s resolu- 
tion of sympathy for Ireland. “Our 
politicians and our press prate loudly 
about the everlasting irrefragable friend- 
ship between the United States and Bri- 
tain. Yet how easily might a serious 
quarrel arise over the subject of Ire- 
land!” 

The usual explanation of the friction 
arising these days is that all peoples, and 
especially the Conferees at Paris, are 
confronted, while the machinery is not 
yet in running order, with problems 
more perplexing than those which will 
arise in the future. And the reply to 
this latter is that the present should be 
the easiest time in which to reach agree- 
ments, since so many nations are still 
under the sway of the exalted spirit 
which prompted them to fight humanity’s 
battles. Is it not to be imagined that, 
when the League gets to be a routine 
matter, selfish finesse will enter in, and 
may the League not then become a con- 
venient medium for the expression of 
national grudges which would not other- 
wise have been aired? 

The difficulties of the average man, or 
average Senator, trying to reach a de- 
cision may well be stressed. At first im- 
pressed by the fact that the American 
Federation of Labor, a body of plain 
people, has voted, 29,750 to 420, for the 
League, he remembers how the President 
has obligated himself to labor and won- 
ders if labor is by this act heaping up 
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the President’s obligations still further. 
A troubled correspondent in the New 
York Times, who regarded Mr. Root’s 
analysis of the first draft of the Cove- 
nant as a masterly bit of constructive 
criticism, asks “What does Mr. Root 


say? .. . Let him speak before it is 
too late.” Well, Mr. Root has spoken, 
and in a way which will probably bring 
sorrow to this lady. Another corre- 
spondent in this same paper asserts that 
Article X does not commit us to maintain 
the present territorial status of the 
world. Senator Knox evidently thinks 
it does. Which one is right? 

It is not the disagreements of authori- 
ties which trouble the man in the street. 
The American way, in national crises, 
is to feel contempt for authorities, 
since usually one can just as well become 
an authority oneself. Many will recall 
what an entire nation of “experts” on 
monetary standards we were in 1896. 
What troubles the average man is that 
he has not been put in possession of the 
facts which must serve as the basis for 
his decision. That in this instance he 
must turn himself into a political phil- 
osopher gives him no pause. He would 
like nothing better than to have the op- 
portunity. He is merely provoked that 
all phases of the problem seem to be up 
in the air. 

Thus the man in the street is left with 
the problem still on his hands. Even so, 
he can be counted upon to feel that there 
must be new ways to pay old debts— 
that, if possible, wars must be prevented. 
As the arguments of most Senators have 
consisted largely of assertions and have 
failed to present issues that are really 
joined, his only hope now is to listen to 


the words of the home-coming President. 
Here is Mr. Wilson’s great opportunity. 
If he will abandon the language of neb- 
ulous idealism and of mere exhortation 
—his devices in all his speeches on the 
League hitherto—and will give of the 
abundant knowledge which he must now 
have concerning the practical advan- 
tages and drawbacks of the proposed 
organization, he will best serve his 
countrymen. After all, there is such a 
thing as being too idealistic to argue, 
and it is good solid argument which we 
all need. One argument which sounded 
cogent, and only one, the President has 
thus far vouchsafed us. In Boston he 
said: “If America were at this juncture 
to fail the world, what would come of it? 
I do not mean any disrespect to any 
other great people when I say that Amer- 
ica is the hope of the world; and if she 
does not justify that hope, the results 
are unthinkable.” Here, possibly (even 
allowing for the overstatement), is a 
powerful reason for our joining the 
League, a reason which has been some- 
what strengthened by such a description 
of conditions in Europe as that furnished 
by Mr. Vanderlip. If the President, in 
his swing around the country, will play 
the part, not of the facile moralist, but 
of the convinced interpreter of Europe’s 
dependence upon us, he may, perhaps, 
obtain for the League something more 
than a lukewarm popular backing. Hav- 
ing just recently shackled our convivial 
appetities through a good-natured indif- 
ference, it would be a thousand pities if 
we were to don this vastly more compli- 
cated harness owing to a similar habit of 
inertia. 
HAROLD DE WOLF FULLER 


The Example of British Labor 


OME impatient souls, who wish the 

action of the world to respond im- 
mediately to their preconceptions of 
economic righteousness, are inclined to 
think that the progress of events in the 
field of labor is going too slowly with 
us and that a lesson of greater speed 
ought to be derived from British experi- 
ence. That their masters are going at 
high speed in a certain direction there 
can be little doubt; that the direction 
is what we should approve of is quite 
another matter. Moreover, at this time 
of political excitement, it is well to be 
watchful as to the accuracy of many 
statements made regarding British con- 
ditions. There may be some ground for 
thinking that they are being used as 
propaganda to support a widespread 
campaign for one special group. 

There is good reason to believe that 
the attitude of British employers to the 
proposal that every laborer should come 
into the unions has not been rightly 


stated. That this is the purpose of gov- 
ernmental agencies there can be no 
question. In the critical strikes of last 
spring the Government was asked why it 
did not step in and “do something.” In 
satisfaction of this demand it has urged 
not only Whitley councils but joint in- 
dustrial conferences between workmen 
and employers. Hence it wishes to see 
all laborers organized so that “respon- 
sible bodies” may exist with which nego- 
tiations may be undertaken. For politi- 
cal reasons such a policy may be advis- 
able. But the manufacturers of Great 
Britain are far from being at one with 
this proposal, not only because it is not 
a remedy for discontent (being only ma- 
chinery for joint discussion), but also 
because it introduces an outside inter- 
ference—often of a political character— 
into the making of adjustments which 
can only be arrived at satisfactorily by 
the employees and employers directly 
concerned. From all this political pres- 


sure the British employer is fervently 
asking to be relieved. It is true that 
many are now awakening to the truth 
that they have been negligent in the past 
as to labor conditions, and are now 
ready, especially since the scare of last 
spring, to enter on the work of ameliora- 
tion. But the wisest and the most in- 
telligent of them have come to believe 
that the only way to reduce friction be- 
tween workers and employers is to estab- 
lish a direct individual relation between 
the employer and his own men; to show 
a spirit of helpfulness in all matters of 
common concern. This is believed to be 
pivotal. Only in that way can suspicion, 
distrust, and misunderstanding on both 
sides be removed. To introduce by pres- 
sure a council containing members unre- 
lated to local conditions works badly. 
But no employer can establish these sat- 
isfactory relations with his workmen 
who is not a good sportsman, sym- 
pathetic with his kind and willing to be 
open and frank in all his dealings. 
Hence to this end many employers need 
not a little education. As to the out- 
come, however, of all their experiences— 
for some of it has been very bitter—it 
has become clear that nothing in the way 
of a better adjustment is possible un- 
less both sides show a proper and rea- 
sonable spirit. 

Unfortunately, the attitude of organ- 
ized labor has become uncompromising 
and militant. Nor is the reason far to 
seek. The workers have had at once a 
taste of high war wages with a new range 
of expenditure and been deluged with 
the most extreme doctrines of direct 
action.. They believe they have only to 
ask and they shall receive. Convinced 
that old conditions of work are things 
of the past and that a “new social order” 
is spreading over the industrial world, | 
their demands are limited only by the 
imagination and audacity of leaders 
whose tenure is dependent on their ex- 
citing new hopes. Such a state of mind, 
looking directly to a control of industry 
and nationalization—as practised by Sid- 
ney Webb—makes the efforts of even 
those employers who are trying to aid 
in getting a higher level of living for 
their workers almost hopeless. This 
situation might as well be frankly faced. 
It is not helpful to sentimentalize over 
the grievances of labor when ears are 
deaf to reason. It was Marie Antoinette 
who, when she heard of the bread-riots, 
expressed the feelings of a warm heart 
by asking why, if bread was scarce, the 
rioters were not given cake. It looks as 
if the British workers were caring more 
for cake than bread. 

It is the general recognition by Brit- 
ish employers of this state of mind in 
organized labor which has led them to 
fear any movement looking to a more 
complete unionization of labor, such as 
is urged upon them by the Government 
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for political reasons. If the unions are 
not to be trusted to keep agreements 
already made, a stronger union is only 
a greater menace to industry. That 
radical leaders are able to induce unions 
to throw over their contracts, whenever 
an emergency provides an opportunity 
for gaining an advantage over em- 
ployers, is so well understood as to form 
an accepted part in union ethics. There- 
fore, the political propaganda urging 
unionization as a means of getting or- 
ganizations with which employers can 
deal is viewed in many quarters with 
dread. And, as in the case of the de- 
cisions of our own War Labor Board, 
British governmental influence has been 
generally characterized by a policy of 
weakly yielding to labor demands when- 
ever they have been urged with a threat- 
ening and uncompromising attitude. In 
the governmental game for solving labor 
difficulties the dice seem to be loaded. 
Hence the serious questioning by Eng- 
lish and especially by Scotch employers. 
They urgently advise American indus- 
trialists to avoid the impasse in which 
they now find themselves. 

The crux of the whole matter appears 
in the grim determination of organized 
labor to gain their ends by a policy of 
force. Their ends are not merely an ad- 
vance in wages. That should be gen- 
erally understood. They are working to 
the definite end of the control of indus- 
try. In this aim they will be joined by 
socialists—moderate and extreme—who 
wish to obtain a governmental direction 
of the production. But even socialists 
are frightened when out of the welter 
of disaffection are heard loud demands 
for the abolition of government and the 
existing order. The process of revolu- 
tion is obvious. Once start the ball roll- 
ing down and it gains momentum; after 
that it is hard to stop it unless some 
violent cataclysm occurs which recalls 
the unthinking zealots to their senses. 
Here is the warning contained in the 
example of British labor. The departure 
from a reasonable spirit of adjustment 
to a demand for a “new social order’ is 
portentous, because the differences be- 
tween the various points of view down 
to actual revolution and anarchy are 
only differences of degree—once the 
given direction is assumed. 

One may to-day stand at the point of 
normality, looking off over the field of 
conflict, and see awful possibilities, if 
we are to suppose that the British are 
no better than Russians. Mr. Vanderlip 
has said that the British are on the 
verge of revolution. There are various 
things, however, which may lead us 
away from this conclusion. The British, 
high and low, are a hard-headed, prac- 
tical lot. They are convinced by facts. 
They can see the logic of facts. First 
and foremost, they are face to face with 
the worst conditions of industry that 


have prevailed in a century. They know 
that cheap labor and cheap coal, with 
machinery, formed the basis of their 
commercial supremacy. They are every- 
where, as a result of war burdens, ex- 
pecting to be surpassed by American 
competitors. Confronted with that 
spectre, they are now realizing with dis- 
may that they may have forever lost 
cheap coal. Certain it is that our steam 
coal can be laid down at our coast ports 
at $5.50 a ton with a good profit to the 
mines, while it costs about 24 shillings 
in England at the mouth of the pit; and 
about 44 to 48 shillings in London. A 
few days ago Sir Auckland Geddes told 
the House of Commons that in the com- 
ing twelve months they must look for- 
ward to a reduction in the output of 
coal from the old figure (before the 
war) of about 270 million tons to about 
215 million tons, and to a higher price 
of coal. To those who know what suffer- 
ings the British people underwent even 
in this last winter from lack of fuel to 
heat their houses, it is evident that this 
statement will have the force of a tre- 
mendous warning. 

But this is not all of the matter. The 
scarcity of shipping at present makes 
the transportation of coal very high. 
Only nearness preserves to Great Britain 
the markets of France from the compe- 
tition of American miners. But already, 
even at the high rates of freight, we are 
shipping coal to Italy and South Amer- 
ica. To Buenos Ayres American ex- 
porters are now paying $19.50 a ton on 
coal. What will be the situation when 
ships become more numerous and 
freights tend to fall to a normal level? 
Is it not evident that a decline of ocean 
freights will reveal to the British in 
all its nakedness their weakened power 
of competition in foreign markets? 
Also, high-priced coal at home inevi- 
tably means a higher cost of production 
for steel and textiles. Great Britain, 
unhappily, can not resort to hydro-elec- 
tric power, as can Northern Italy, and 
escape the consequences of expensive 
coal. At the present moment, American 
steel can be laid down in England at a 
price one-third below the English cost 
of production. With these facts piling 
up on every hand, is it reasonable to 
suppose that British industry will re- 
main blind to the results of exaggerated 
demands of organized labor? The policy 
of labor, to which much has _ been 
granted, has not in any way brought an 
improvement in industrial conditions. 
Quite the reverse; it has been found 
that the more concessions are made by 
employers the more are new demands 
made in the future. Peace does not 
come by concessions, because the objec- 
tive of industrial control, no matter how 
far ahead, is always kept in mind by 
labor leaders. 

Unless a new and better understand- 


ing appears as to the ways and means 
by which industry can be so conducted 
that high wages may be paid and yet a 
prosperous industry be retained, there 
is trouble ahead, not only for Great Brit- 
ain, but for every other producing 
country. Somehow a source of wages 
and interest must be maintained; but it 
can be maintained only through a suffi- 
cient production of goods so efficiently 
turned out that the public may have its 
needs supplied, but at a low cost. There 
is no other way out of a dangerous situa- 
tion. Just at present, under the goading 
of their officials, the general purpose of 
labor is to ask for an advance without 
giving any quid pro quo in rising effi- 
ciency of production. Everywhere, in 
all ranks of labor, there is a spirit of 
unwillingness to work, to make fantastic 
conditions which involve less produc- 
tive effort, and to regard any share in 
production, not as a part of codperation 
with other factors, but as a favor 
granted by a superior power. Since the 
example of Great Britain is writ large 
for all to read, there will be no excuse 
if we follow it blindly. 
J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


The Republican 
Party’s Opportunity 


HE history of the Republican party 

may be written with the conciseness 
of a telegram. It preserved the Union, 
it freed the slave, it resisted the green- 
back craze and restored specie payments, 
it stamped out the 16 to 1 heresy and 
established gold as the standard of value, 
it maintained a protective tariff under 
which industry was enabled to take root 
and grow and made possible the Ameri- 
can standard of living. It set its face 
firmly against the popular fallacy involv- 
ing the idea of the recall of judicial de 
cisions and removed that menace to con- 
stitutional government. It encouraged 
the construction of transcontinental rail- 
ways, thus binding the Pacific coast to 
the nation and making possible the set- 
tlement of the region between the Mis- 
souri River and the Rocky Mountains; 
it drove Spain from the West Indies, ac- 
quired Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Phil- 
ippines; its foreign policies made the 
United States a world Power and guar- 
anteed protection for American citizens 
and American capital wherever situated. 
In a word, it developed pervasive; wise, 
and dignified Americanism. 

But, as in Egypt, there came a Pharaoh 
who knew not Joseph, so now in Amer- 
ica the people seem interested not to 
find in the past the sources of their 
present security and comfort and the 
sure guide to their continuation, but 
rather to search the future to find in it 
by untried and too often by unconsidered 
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experiments the fruition of Elysian 
dreams, or to pursue the phantoms of 
false prophets. 

The blind led by the blind fall into the 
ditch. The safety of this people rests 
now as truly in the hands of the Repub- 
lican party as in fact it did at the birth 
of that party. To fulfil its mission of 
leadership and service, to dispose of the 
many problems with which we are faced, 
the Republican party must now promptly, 
resolutely, and courageously put its 
forces in array, subject them to disci- 
pline and drill. And of these the first to 
receive attention should be the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, which it controls. 

1. The first duty of the present Con- 
gress is to restore its own powers and 
prerogatives. It should immediately re- 
cover to itself such of its powers as 
have from time to time been delegated 
by it to the President, to the depart- 
ments, to commissions, and to boards. 

It should definitely eliminate execu- 
tive control, either direct or indirect. 

2. The attention of the Congress should 
be restricted to the consideration of a 
reasonable number of bills. Probably 
not more than 1,000 can receive consid- 
eration by committees. In the Sixty- 
fifth Congress 22,594 bills and joint res- 
olutions were introduced, of which only 
453 were enacted into law. The great 
number of bills clutter up the calendars, 
waste the time of committees, impose 
needless study on those charged with 
following legislation, and entail large 
expense for printing. Bills which com- 
mittees propose to report should be by 
them referred to a legislative drafts- 
man with a view to practicability of en- 
forcement, effect, clarity of language, 
and limitations of the Constitution. 

8. All hearings before committees 
should be public, and the abuses, now 
flagrant, of pillorying witnesses and of 
employing outside counsel, too often 
made use of for self-exploitation, should 
be prohibited. Congress should provide 
a legislative bar, closely supervised and 
restricted. 

4. The practice of commissions, boards, 
etc., created by Congress, of exploiting 
themselves, or seeking to perpetuate their 
existence by carrying on a propaganda 
for that purpose at the public’s expense 
to influence Congress in their interest, 
should be prohibited. 

5. Congress should enforce its rule 
against all lobbies, especially those now 
brazenly and impudently dictating to 
Congress and the Executive. 

6. The fiscal problems of the next ten 
years will be most serious. With the 
utmost economy the expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government, plus charges on ac- 
count of the hugely augmented national 
debt and its accompanying sinking fund, 
will require the exaction of taxes which, 
even if most wisely based, must press 
heavily upon all the people and all in- 


dustry. The difficulties will be great at 
the best; unless a budget system can be 
established, the situation is hopeless. 
Without one, it is impossible for the 
Government to have a financial policy. 
It has been truly said of our present 
system: “Compared with the minute and 
exact system of English budget our 
methods seem like the ignorant and dis- 
ordered practices of barbarians.” 

As a basis of a budget system, there 
should be in the Treasury Department a 
permanent board the function of which 
should be to make a continuous and com- 
prehensive study of the sources of reve- 
nue, and of the revenue laws and their 
application; their industrial, financial, 
and social results; the distribution of 
taxation, including its shifting and final 
incidence, and evasions of taxation, 
whether in violation of law or otherwise. 

A budget system contemplates four 
distinct operations: 

(a) The preparation of the budget. 

This is the work of estimating expen- 
ditures, determining sources of revenue 
and rates of taxation, and estimating 
the results. The finances of the nation 
are considered and treated as a unit and 
a comprehensive plan is made showing 
in summary and in detail both prospec- 
tive expenditures and prospective reve- 
nues. This would take the place of the 
present lack of system, under which 
fourteen separate committees of the 
House of Representatives and fifteen of 
the Senate, working independently of 
one another and of the executive branch 
of the Government, divide these func- 
tions. This situation has largely de- 
veloped during the last twenty years, al- 
though the Committee on Appropriations 
was deprived of full control over appro- 
priations in 1885. Prior to 1865, the 
Committee on Ways and Means had jur- 
isdiction over the whole subject of ex- 
penditures as well as revenues, the first 
step in the wrong direction being the 
creation of a Committee on Appropria- 
tions which in that year took over the 
power to originate appropriation bills. 
The Ways and Means Committee should 
recover the powers of which it was 
divested, should sit during recess and 
should present its budget during the first 
month of each annual session of Con- 
gress. 

(b) The ratification of the budget. 

Debate in Congress upon the budget 
should be thorough and the heads of the 
executive departments affected should 
be permitted to attend and to partici- 
pate without voting. The principle 
should be recognized that “the constitu- 
tional duty is not to augment but to de- 
crease expenditure.” More than two 
centuries ago, the House of Commons 
adopted a rule to the effect that it would 
consider no motion for a charge upon 
the public revenue unless recommended 
by the executive (in our case, the Ways 





and Means Committee). This rule has 
remained continuously in force until the 
present time. No amendments are made 
in the Commons increasing any of the 
items of the estimates. Congress should 
have a similar rule. 

(c) The execution of the budget. 

Moneys collected by the Treasury 
should be placed to its credit in the sev- 
eral Federal Reserve Banks and not, as 
now, in any one of the nine sub-treas- 
uries. Moneys made available by appro- 
priation are disbursed through the 
Treasury of the United States upon 
requisitions from the departments. The 
accounts and balances arising are certi- 
fied to the Division of Bookkeeping and 
Warrants of the Treasury Department 
or to the Postmaster General. The de- 
cisions of the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury as to whether any expenditure has 
been authorized are of a quasi-judicial 
nature and are final, and binding upon 
all branches of the executive department. 

(d) Audit. 

The most important phase of legisla- 
tive control occurs after the money has 
been spent under its authority. This 
phase is substantially neglected by the 
American Congress, and such auditing 
as takes place is executive; that is, it is 
in charge of those who have made 
the expenditures. Congressional control 
over the budget should be supported by 
the creation of an auditing committee, 
the chairman of which ought not to be 
a member of the party in power. This 
committee should meet frequently, should 
be free in its criticisms, and should have 
a permanent staff under an auditor-gen- 
eral. It should scrutinize expenditures, 
not only in order to ascertain whether 
there has been conformity to the ratified 
budget, but should look into efficiency 
and economy in letting contracts for 
purchase of supplies, the construction of 
public works, and other matters of ad- 
ministration involving expenditures. In 
the case of unexplained irregularities, 
the committee should be empowered to 
refuse to sanction payments of money. 
The auditor-general should be absolutely 
independent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and of all executive control. He 
should have substantially life tenure of 
office and his duties should be clearly 
defined by statute. It is not proper that 
the executive branch, which spends the 
money, should also audit the accounts. 

The whole business of Congress would 
be simplified by the adoption of the bud- 
get system. No legislative budget will 
be effective, however, which is not pre- 
pared by a single committee having jur- 
isdiction over both revenues and expen- 
ditures and is not assisted by a perma- 
nent non-partisan board dealing with 
revenues and taxation. Congress can 
not deal properly with the budget with- 
out the first-hand information to be 
gained by the presence and participa- 
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tion in the debates on the budget of the 
heads of the executive departments af- 
fected. There can be no sufficient guar- 
antee of the enforcement of the budget 
system without a legislative audit. 

In all foreign governments the legisla- 
ture controls the ratification and the 
audit, while the executive controls the 
preparation and the execution, but in the 
most successful of these governments 
the executive is actually a committee of 
the legislature subject to instant dis- 
missal whenever it forfeits legislative 
confidence or fails to carry out the legis- 
lative will. Under our system of gov- 
ernment the authority of the executive 
should be limited to the execution of the 
budget. The legislature should control 
its preparation and its ratification and 
the audit. 

L. F. LOREE 


Correspondence 


A French View of Pro- 
hibition 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


The prohibition of the exportation 
from France into the United States 
of our best wines and pure cognac is 
based simply on a misunderstanding. Of 
course there are good and serious ob- 
jections to the abusive and deleterious 
use of alcohol, but none to the moderate 
drinking of bordeaux, bourgogne, cham- 
pagne when you are sure of its origin, 
and the old brandies of Cognac and Ar- 
magnac. This was, furthermore, the 
opinion of one of your best chemists, Dr. 
Harvey Wiley, the author of your Pure 
Food Law, and of one of your most dis- 
tinguished Catholic prelates. During 
one of my crossings of the Atlantic in 
the latter’s company, I offered him morn- 
ing and night a little glass of old fine 
champagne, as we sat round the cap- 
tain’s table, which he drank with a relish 
that showed him to be a good judge of 
wines. As we entered New York harbor 
and he sipped the last glass in the pres- 
ence of Bartholdi’s statue, the witty 
ecclesiastic remarked with a twinkle in 
the eye: “To think that to-morrow I 
shall have to admit in the presence of 
my poor Irish hard-drinkers that all this 
is poison!” 

I feel sure that this detraction of our 
rare old French vintages will cease in 
America the day when the distinction is 
made, which is both logical and scientific, 
between alcohol and natural brandies, be- 
tween pure wines and artificial ones. 

AUGUSTE CALVET, 
Formerly Senator for Charente 
Cognac, June 10 


The Senate’s Irish 


Resolution 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


The action of the United States Senate 
in passing the resolution asking for a 
hearing for the Sinn Fein organization 
by the Peace Conference and expressing 
sympathy with the purpose to establish 
an Irish Republic seems to call for com- 
ment. Suppose the State of South Caro- 
lina, which from the first strenuously in- 
sisted on its right to independence when- 
ever it chose to exercise it, should rise 
up in the present world crisis and say 
that it had been put down by brute 
force and now reasserts its privilege of 
self-determination and calls on Great 
Britain, from whence had come emis- 
saries to stir up the people and encourage 
them to throw off the hated bond, to pre- 
sent their case to the Peace Conference; 
and that thereupon the House of Lords by 
a vote of 60 to 1 should pass resolutions 
urging its representatives at Paris to 
comply with the request, and expressing 
sympathy with the aspirations of South 
Carolina. What would we say? 


We were angry, through and through, 
during the Civil War when Mr. Glad- 
stone went so far as to say unofficially, 
that Jefferson Davis had created a na- 
tion, and bitterly resented expressions of 
sympathy by the ruling class in England 
for the South, though it was provocation 
of far greater moment which prompted 
the American Minister to say, “It is 
needless to point out to your lordship 
that this means war.” 


This vote of sympathy comes from 
our highest legislative body and is aimed 
at a country with which we have been 
fighting side by side and which is our 
friend, at a time when that country is 
carrying a fearful burden of debt and 
anxiety, and is almost overwhelmed with 
labor troubles. Whatever its purpose, it 
is calculated to precipitate open revolt 
and bloodshed in Ireland. The hot heads 
there are on the verge of it now, and the 
support of this country indicated by the 
resolution is enough to bring on a crisis. 
The character and bearing of this ac- 
tion on our part may perhaps be made 
a little clearer by a further illustration. 
Suppose Cuba had belonged to us for 
hundreds of years, that a large portion 
of the inhabitants had become disaffected 
and had during the late war, not only 
refused to take any part with us, but had 
done all they could to help Germany, and 
were demanding independence, while a 
large number comprising the most intel- 
ligent and prosperous of the inhabitants 
remained loyal and insisted on continu- 
ing their allegiance and connection with 
us; and suppose emissaries had come 
from England and encouraged the dis- 
affected and that their Parliament had 


passed such a resolution as our Senate 
did. We should have told them just 
what Great Britain ought to tell us, that 
we regarded it as a gross affront and a 
most unfriendly act; that we were med- 
dling in what did not concern us and 
that we had better mind our own busi- 
ness. 

The Sinn Fein people have not the 
slightest claim on our sympathy or help. 
They insulted our flag and our soldiers 
on their own soil, and while France, 
always the friend of Ireland, was bleed- 
ing to death, they refused to raise a 
hand to save her. Never was such cold- 
blooded selfishness. They would have 
seen the United States, which has always 
befriended and succored them, go to de- 
struction sooner than have helped its 
cause. Now they have the unparalleled 
assurance to ask us, disregarding and 
wronging our loyal friends in Ireland, to 
help them cut loose from Great Britain, 
and our Senate, 60 to 1—thank God for 
that one—voted to aid them. Realizing 
that some excuse was needed, the Senate 
made a flimsy attempt to camouflage and 
palliate what was done by saying that 
Great Britain was questioning the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which was not true. Never 
in history was there a more flagrant and 
unjustifiable affront given by one nation 
to another to whom it professed friend- 
ship, and never was there a more dis- 
creditable exhibition of reckless party 
politics—and the two parties are equally 
guilty. 

The Republicans got their work in 
first by in effect concluding that, where- 
as there is a Presidential election ap- 
proaching and whereas the Irish con- 
trol a large number of votes, resolved 
that we are for the Irish. Whereupon 
the Democrats, exclaiming “so that is 
your little game, is it,” resolve that we, 
too, are for the Irish. They both well 
know that it is preposterous to imagine 
that Great Britain will ever consent to 
the creation of a hostile independent 
Power just off her coast which could 
be made a naval and military base for 
Germany, and it is doubtful if there 
are half a dozen members of the Senate 
who would have voted for the resolution 
as an independent proposition with no 
politics in it; as it is, it will not fool 
even the Irish. It is such performances 
that make one pronounce the word “poli- 
tician” with an undertone of contempt. 
Now, if the President is a statesman, he 
will ignore the resolution, and possibly 
Great Britain can not better show her 
opinion of it than by treating it in the 
same way. Twenty years ago it would . 
have been impossible for the United 
States Senate, with statesmen of the 
stature it then contained, to pass such 
a resolution. 


VETERAN 


Washington, D. C., June 18 
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Book Reviews 
Man’s Immortal Fortitude 


THe UNDYING Fire. By H. G. Wells. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


HINGS have taken place in the last 

four years which, if brooded upon, 
tend to chasten somewhat one’s pride in 
belonging to the human race. The spe- 
cies can hardly be said to have put its 
best foot forward. Viewed as a whole 
from the point of view of the recording 
angel or even from the point of view of 
an expert public accountant, the human 
race, it must be conceded, has made 
rather a mess of its business. In the 
present exceedingly snarled state of its 
affairs the outlook would be distinctly 
depressing but for one fact which com- 
forted Homer in the reconstruction per- 
iod following the Trojan war, and which 
has been faithfully reéstablished at 
each dark and cataclysmic moment of 
history, namely, that the destinies have 
granted to the children of men an aston- 
ishingly enduring heart. They can stand 
anything—absolutely anything which 
does not require a sustained effort of 
intelligence. So far as their fortitude 
is concerned and their faith in their for- 
titude, the devil himself on the infernal 
lake excogitating his reconstructive plans 
with “courage never to submit or yield” 
—the devil himself can’t surpass them. 
Their intelligence is a smoky taper; their 
sense of right and wrong is a feeble and 
uncertain glimmer; but their endurance 
is an undying fire. 

If you feel that you have endured to 
the limit and must run up the white flag, 
reconsider Prometheus boarding the 
vultures on his liver or Job praising 
God among his boils or, if you like your 
tonic in brand new bottles, try Mr. 
Wells’s latest prescription, consider the 
case of Job Huss, headmaster of the 
great modern public school at Wolding- 
stanton. In mid-career misfortunes fall 
upon Mr. Huss. Two boys of his school 
die through the negligence of a trusted 
nurse; an assistant is killed by an ex- 
plosion in the laboratory; on the last 
night of the term two younger boys are 
burnt to death in the school house fire; 
Mr. Huss is threatened with cancer; his 
only son, according to report, is killed in 
the war; his wife becomes irrational and 
unsympathetic; a sub-master seeks to 
supplant him; and while he swelters and 
groans in a wretched lodging-house and 
waits for the London surgeon to come 
down and operate on him, the trustees 
of his school, Sir Eliphaz Burrows and 
Mr. William Dad call upon him with Mr. 
Joseph Farr, his supplanter, to demand 
his resignation. To this visitation com- 
mittee is added later Dr. Barrack, the 
local physician. All the details of this 


painful situation, as the “prologue in 
heaven” informs us, are the consequence 
of a little wager between the Prince of 
Darkness and the President of the Im- 
mortals. 

“Give me but the power,” says Satan, 
“and you shall see his courage snap like 
a rotten string.” 

“Try man to the uttermost,” is the 
reply. ‘See if he is indeed no more than 
a little stir amidst the slime, a fuss in 
the mud that signifies nothing.” 

As firmly as his Hebraic forerunner, 
Mr. Huss, it is superfluous to relate, sus- 
tains the grand human tradition of forti- 
tude. Beneath the bludgeonings of 
chance and the more intolerable blud- 
geonings of the tongues of his visitors, 
he justifies himself and his school, and 
declares his faith in the divinity of the 
fire within. In the end he is swiftly re- 
stored to health and prosperity. In the 
Book of Job the restoration was doubt- 
less intended as a significant part of the 
argument. In “The Undying Fire” the 
final restoration has no significance ex- 
cept as it illustrates Mr. Wells’s fidelity 
in imitating his model, a fidelity which 
gives to the conversational drama a some- 
what unusual compactness and sym- 
metry. 

Mr. Huss in his miseries grips the 
imagination like a strenuous, suffering 
neighbor. He incarnates and _ repre- 
sents with a good deal of power the 
baffled, defeated, unconquered idealism 
of numberless fairly ordinary men in 
these times. His interlocutors, though 
animated by a vivid realistic stroke or 
so, impress one, as of course many of 
one’s living contemporaries do, as but 
puppets stationed in emotional and in- 
tellectual immobility at certain points of 
view. Sir Eliphaz stands for a literal 
child-like religious orthodoxy. Mr. Dad 
worships mere mechanical organization 
and efficiency. Mr. Farr conceives of 
chemistry and physics as helps to trad- 
ing and is keen for giving education a 
resolutely commercial bent. Dr. Bar- 
rack is a fatalistic naturalistic “agnostic” 
committed to the necessity of competi- 
tion and struggle for survival. Huss 
opposes to all these adversaries his own 
passion for “the unity and release and 
triumph of mankind” through an educa- 
tion that shall seize upon and bring out 
the generous social instincts and intelli- 
gence of men. 

To those who have attempted to follow 
Mr. Wells’s religious evolution the most 
significant thing in the book will be the 
increasing emphasis upon a special and 
rather mystical human insight, accom- 
panied by a vigorous rejection of natural 
law as the model for human institutions. 
“Let us look squarely at this world 
about us,” says Mr. Huss. “What is the 
true lot of life? Is there the slightest 
justification for assuming that our con- 
ceptions of right and happiness are re- 





flected anywhere in the outward uni- 
verse?” In his eloquent ninth chapter 
he exhibits the red teeth and claws of 
Nature much after the fashion of Ten- 
nyson’s “In Memoriam.” In a later im- 
pressive chapter on submarine warfare, 
he rejects one-half of man’s natural im- 
pulses and tendencies as sternly as he re- 
jects the law of the “outward universe.” 
Thus Mr. Wells seems to cut loose from 
the facile captivating moralists of the 
day who preach the possibility of happi- 
ness through the wholesale legalization 
of natural instincts. He recognizes, like 
a despised Victorian or a Christian or 
an intelligent heathen, the necessity of 
an eternal war in the members. He dedi- 
cates this book to school-teachers, and, if 
he continues in this vein, he may safely 
address the next one to clergymen. But 
then let him beware of the wrath of Mr. 
Francis Hackett. 


Geography and The War 


DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALITIES. By H. 
J. MACKINDER. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 

LUTARCH says that it is a very diffi- 

cult matter to trace and find out the 

truth of anything by history, and we 
wonder if this is equally the case when 
geography is employed as an aid. The 
author of the present work recapitulates 
the geograpical features of the earth in 
remarkably clear and entertaining lan- 
guage, and from these and certain facts 
of history attempts to deduce both the 
causes and the consequence of the Great 
War. In a study of this character we 
must keep always in mind the necessity 
of other things being equal. Historical 
development geographically initiated is 
a fascinating but by no means easy sub- 
ject of contemplation. History is an 
amalgam of geographical and economic 
considerations and in an investigation of 
the past the discovery of the latter is 
frequently both arduous and baffling. 
Some one has said that the object of 
science is to reverse the appearance of 
things, and nowhere is this more likely 
to be true than in historical research. 
Conjectural history, to use Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine’s phrase, must be read 
with caution, as things wear very differ- 
ent appearances to minds of equal intelli- 
gence (to say nothing of those of vary- 
ing intelligence) in different genera- 
tions. 

If other things are equal, and we are 
not disposed to take issue with him, the 
present author may be said to have pro- 
duced a work of great value and signifi- 
cance. The real question in his mind is 
as to which shall have the last word in 
the state—the idealists or the organizers. 
Democracy refuses to think strategically 
(the thought of the organizer is essen- 
tially strategic) unless compelled to do 
so for purposes of defense. The demo- 
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crat thinks in principles, be they—ac- 
cording to his idiosyncrasy—ideals, prej- 
udices, or economic laws. The organizer, 
on the other hand, plans construction, 
and, like an architect, must consider the 
ground for his foundation and the mate- 
rials with which he will build. Political 
moralists have been very fierce of late. 
They have preached the narrow way of 
“no annexations, no indemnities.” In 
other words, they have refused to reckon 
with the realities of geography and eco- 
nomics. Yet practical sense, declares our 
author, warns us that it would be wise 
to seize the present opportunity, when, 
for once, democratic nations are effi- 
ciently armed, to make the world a safe 
place for democracies when going about 
their ordinary business. We must 
reckon presciently with the realities of 
space and time and not be content merely 
to lay down on paper good principles of 
conduct. 

Average citizenship is not a likely base 
for daring innovations. Adventurers, 
sole or corporate, must therefore be left 
to blaze the way to progress. To save 
democracy in its recent jeopardy we sus- 
pended the very safeguards of democ- 
racy, and allowed our governments to or- 
ganize us not merely for defense but for 
offense. Had the war been short, this 
would have been a mere parenthesis in 
history. But it has been long, and social 
structures have wasted in part, and in 
part have been diverted to new uses, so 
that habits and vested interests have 
dissolved, and all society is as clay in 
our hands, if only we have the cunning 
to mold it while it is still yielding. But 
the art of the clay-molder lies, not merely 
in knowing what he would make, but also 
in allowing for the properties of the ma- 
terial in which he is working; his hu- 
man initiative must reckon with reality. 

In the work before us the author tries 
to depict some of the realities, geo- 
graphical and economic, in their twen- 
tieth-century perspective. His fitness for 
the task is attested by the fact that he 
was formerly director of the London 
School of Economics and Finance, and 
an authority on modern geography. 

To this day, he says, our view of the 
geographical realities is colored for prac- 
tical purposes by our preconceptions 
from the past. In other words, human 
society is still related to the facts of 
geography, not as they are, but in no 
small measure as they have been ap- 
proached in the course of history. It is 
only with an effort that we can yet real- 
ize them in the true, the complete, and 
therefore detached, perspective of the 
twentieth century. The war has taught 
us rapidly, but there are still vast num- 
bers who look out on a vivid Western 
foreground, but only to a very dim East- 
ern background. The last phrase embod- 
ies a distinction which forms the basis 
of this whole work. 





Here is the old antithesis of sea-power 
and land-power. The geographical and 
economic circumstances by which each 
has been governed throughout the cen- 
turies are portrayed with a very deft 
hand. In a survey of sea-power our at- 
tention is first called to Egypt. Then we 
pass to the Aegean. Was Crete the first 
base of sea-power? From that home 
fared the seamen who, sailing north- 
ward, saw the coast of the rising sun to 
their right hand and of the setting sun 
to their left hand, and named one Asia 
and the other Europe. Have we in Crete 
the first instance of the importance of 
the larger base for sea-power? The man- 
power of the sea must be nourished by 
land fertility somewhere, and, other 
things being equal—such as security at 
home and energy of the people—that 
power will control the sea which is based 
on the greater resources. It was re- 
served for the half-Greek, half-barbaric 
Macedonians, established in the root of 
the Greek peninsula itself, to end the 
first cycle of sea-power by conquering to 
the south of them the Greek sea-base, 
and then marching into Asia. They made 
a “closed sea” of the Mediterranean by 
depriving both the Greeks and the Phe- 
nicians of their bases. That done, Alex- 
ander could advance light-heartedly into 
Upper Asia. 

Then came the Romans, who united 
the western and eastern basins of the 
Mediterranean. After the battle of Ac- 
tium the entire Mediterranean was a 
“closed sea,” and we think of the Roman 
Empire as chiefly a land-power; the com- 
mand was not maintained upon the sea, 
but upon the land by holding the coasts. 
By penetrating to the Bay of Biscay and 
Britain the Romans eliminated the risk 
of the rise of a sea-power off the Gallic 
coast, and made the Channel also a 
“closed sea,” controlled by land-power. 
When the land-power of Rome waned, 
the seas ceased to be closed. The peoples 
of Latin civilization were hardened by 
a winter of centuries, called the Dark 
Ages, during which they were besieged 
in their homeland by the Mohammedans, 
and failed to break out by their crusad- 
ing sorties. Only in the fifteenth cen- 
tury did time ripen for the great ad- 
venture on the ocean which was to make 
the world European. 

In describing the landsman’s point of 
view our author makes frequent use of 
the term “Heartland,” by which he de- 
notes those vast stretches of the great 
island—Europe, Asia, and Africa—that 
have practically no outlet on the sea. 
We may epitomize this description by 
saying that Europe and the Indies are 
regions of the ploughmen and shipmen; 
whereas the Northern Heartland, Arabia, 
and the Southern Heartland, have for 
the most part been unplowed, and are 
inaccessible to sea-going ships, though 
they are naturally adapted to the mobil- 


ity of horsemen and camel-men, with 
their herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 
The connection of the Heartland is much 
more intimate with Europe and Arabia 
than it is with China and India. For 
purposes of strategical thinking the 
Heartland incudes the Baltic Sea, the 
navigable Middle and Lower Danube, the 
Black Sea, Asia Minor, Armenia, Persia, 
Thibet, and Mongolia. Within it, there- 
fore, were Brandenburg, Prussia, and 
Austria-Hungary, as well as Russia—a 
vast triple base of man-power which was 
lacking to the horse-riders of history. 
The Heartland is a region to which, un- 
der modern conditions, sea-power can be 
refused access. 

The last statement was obviously 
penned before November, 1918, but we 
may pass it without question—its im- 
portance can not be tested until the 
peace terms and their effectiveness are 
patiently studied. What our author 
seems most to have in mind is that dur- 
ing the nineteenth century Russian 
Czardom loomed large within the Heart- 
land, and that towards the end of the 
century the Germans determined to sub- 
due the Slavs and to exploit them for 
the occupation of the Heartland, through 
which run the land-ways into China, 
India, Arabia, and the African Heartland 
(south of the Sahara). With him the 
upshot of the matter is that not until 
about a hundred years ago was there 
an available base of man-power sufficient 
to begin to threaten the liberty of the 
world from within this citadel of the 
World Island; and that no mere scraps 
of paper, even though they may be the 
written constitution of a League of Na- 
tions, are, under the conditions of to- 
day, a sufficient guarantee that the 
Heartland will not again become the cen- 
tre of a world war. 

The recent Great War arose, we are 
told, from the revolt of the Slavs against 
the Germans. West Europe must neces- 
sarily be opposed to whatever Power 
attempts to organize the resources of 
East Europe and the Heartland. The 
region so designated has in the past 
lacked man-power to make it a produc- 
tive base for the support of men. But 
Germany has taught the world how to 
overcome this shortage by means of or- 
ganization. 

We must have a balance as between 
Germans and Slavs, and true independ- 
ence of each. We can not afford to leave 
such a condition of affairs in East Eu- 
rope and the Heartland as would offer 
scope for ambition in the future. The 
German blunder having given us the 
victory, it is essential that we should 
focus our thought on the stable reset- 
tlement of the affairs of the region just 
mentioned. If we accept anything less 
than a complete solution of the Eastern 
question in its largest sense, we shall 
merely have gained a respite, and our 
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descendants will find themselves under 
the necessity of marshalling their power 
afresh for the siege of the Heartland. 
The essence of the resettlement must be 
territorial, for in east Europe and in 
still greater measure in the remainder 
of the Heartland we have to deal with 
regions whose economic development has 
only commenced. Unless we look for- 
ward, the growth of the peoples will, by 
and by, unbalance our resettlement. And 
it is well to bear in mind that German 
mentality is not likely to be altered by 
the German defeat. 


Scholarly Realism on East- 
ern Europe 


THe New EAasTeRN Europe. By Ralph 
Butler. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 

N these days of violent partisan propa- 

ganda, when each nationalistic frag- 

ment is pressing its claims to share in 
the questionable benefits of the ill-defined 
theory of self-determination, it is grati- 
fying to read the scholarly work of a 
painstaking investigator who rises above 
such currents. The articles on the situa- 
tion of Finland, the Baltic Provinces, 
and Ukraina, which Mr. Butler has con- 
tributed to the English Review during 
the past two years, have been noteworthy, 
not only for their freedom from the taint 
of special pleading, but also because they 
have brought out the relation between 
politics and economics in this confused 
section of Europe. The publication, 
therefore, of these articles, with addi- 
tional timely chapters, in a single volume, 
is very welcome. 

It is greatly to Mr. Butler’s credit 
that even in the heat of the conflict he 
was able to write in this scholarly and 
detached manner, when to “give the 
devil his due” was to incur the suspicion 
of pro-German tendencies. This is par- 
ticularly true of his treatment of Fin- 
land and the Baltic Provinces, in the 
case of which countries our strong preju- 
dices have at times prevented us from 
understanding the true attitude of the 
people themselves in their difficult local 
conflicts. He sets forth admirably the 
true nature of the struggle in Finland 
that has been going on since the pro- 
gramme of Russification was started by 
the Czar’s Government, and makes clear 
that the real rivalry was between the 
Swedish aristocracy and the Finnish in- 
dustrial class. He also reveals the des- 
perate situation in which Finland was 
placed when threatened by the sweep of 
Russian Bolshevism, and the natural 
gratitude which the people felt at their 
rescue from this by the Germans when 
other aid was lacking. 

In Mr. Butler’s book there is set forth, 
possibly for the first time in English, 
a clear analysis of the conflicting polit- 


ical and economic currents in Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Courland. The public has 
been so much misled by the identification 
of the Baltic barons with Prussia that 
the careful distinction between the sev- 
eral elements of the population will be 
found somewhat difficult to follow, but 
none the less essential to an understand- 
ing of the problems involved in the final 
disposition of the Baltic lands. Here, 
as elsewhere, he shows the part played 
by the fundamental agrarian problem. 

The case of Lithuania is likewise a 
complex matter, and it has not been 
simplified by the violent nationalistic 
propaganda of the Lithuanian intelli- 
gentsia. Mr. Butler sympathizes, to be 
sure, with the nationalist movement of 
the Lithuanians, but he recognizes fully 
its weakness, in that it is of such recent 
growth and so poor in cultural develop- 
ment that it may possibly not survive the 
conflict of the surrounding forces which 
threaten its future. Here again the 
land factor is all important, and the 
political aspect is but the expression of 
the underlying economic factors. 

The most valuable part of Mr. But- 
ler’s work is his treatment of the 
Polish question. He devotes three chap- 
ters to this, entitled “Poland, 1917,” 
“Poland, 1918,” and “Poland, 1919.” 
The first two are published as they 
were originally written, at times when 
the Polish situation bore very different 
aspects from what has now developed as 
the result of the Allied victory over 
the Central Powers, but they are all the 
more valuable for this fact. In dealing 
with the Poles, Mr. Butler has the great 
merit of freeing himself from the thrall 
of romanticism induced in most writers 
by the tragedy of the partitions and the 
successive insurrections. There is noth- 
ing new in his analysis of the causes 
of the downfall of Poland, or of the part 
played by the land-owning aristocracy 
in the insurrections. What is note- 
worthy, however, is his valuable analysis 
of the rise of nationalism among the 
peasant class, and the sources of its re- 
sistant power. Perhaps the best feature 
of his book is his study of the develop- 
ment of economic efficiency by the 2,000,- 
000 Poles in Prussia, a development from 
which he expects much in the new state, 
because it seems to show that the Poles, 
in spite of their Slav temperament, have 
latent capacities for constructive work 
and community action. Our propagand- 
ists have misled us greatly as to the true 
attitude of the Poles towards the Polish 
kingdom set up by Germany and the 
significance of Pilsudski and his Polish 
Legions, and it has remained for the 
writer to unravel the tangled skein of 
Polish politics through the kaleidoscopic 
changes of the past three years and 
render more intelligible the conflicts 
which threaten the new-born Poland. He 
is not sanguine as to the outcome of the 
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experiment, for he realizes that the in- 
ternal problems, especially in Russian 
Poland, are more complex than those 
which await solution in the other states 
of eastern Europe. He remarks sagely 
that the strength of nations is a product, 
not of diplomatic machinery, but of bi- 
ological growth; wherefore only the 
Poles themselves can make a strong Po- 
land, and for the source of such strength 
they can only look, not to external, but 
to internal policy. 

The chapter dealing with Ukraina is 
full of valuable information, but one 
could have wished that Mr. Butler had 
carried his investigations still further, 
especially as they touch the larger ques- 
tion of future Russian-Ukrainian rela- 
tions and Russia’s approach to fhe Black 
Sea. Very properly he calls attention 
to the fact that Ukrainian nationalism 
and separatism were confined to a small 
section of the intelligentsia, and that, 
with the inviting in of the Germans to 
stem the tide of Russian Bolshevism, this 
element fell between the upper and nether 
millstones, because it failed to realize 
that Germany’s great object in the oc- 
cupation was, not to satisfy Ukrainian 
aspirations for independence, but simply 
to obtain food. His analysis of the Cos- 
sack situation in Ukraina is a particu- 
larly good piece of work, and throws 
much light on the present agrarian 
troubles, which overshadow political 
issues. 

Throughout his work the author em- 
phasizes the importance of the economic 
situation, and especially the questions of 
land-holding and land-working; and he 
shows that he has made a careful exam- 
ination of statistical material and recent 
German authorities, the only ones that 
have dealt with these subjects in a scien- 
tific manner. Altogether, this is a most 
valuable contribution in a field in which 
accurate information has hitherto been 
sadly lacking. 


Two Ways of Faith 


THE MIRROR AND THE LAMP. By W. B. 
Maxwell. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


THE CONVICTIONS OF CHRISTOPHER STER- 
LING. By Harold Begbie. New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company. 

. B. MAXWELL is among the few 
contemporary English novelists 
who have kept clear of a brisk, chatty, 
more or less facetious style, on the one 
hand, and a fine-drawn, sophisticated 
style, on the other. He does not think it 
his main business as a novelist either to 
be amusing or to achieve that fashion- 
able elegance of manner which every 
generation is prone to confound with 

“distinction.” Nor does he scruple to 

pull a long face on occasion over the seri- 

ous affair of life, as an affair of too deep 
irony for side-glances. It is not, to him, 
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an issue between absolute good and abso- 
lute evil for the control of human nature, 
but a subtle interplay of flesh, mind, and 
spirit through which the destinies of 
men are dimly guided rather than pa- 
tently determined. Any good Wellsian 
would be afraid of the Edward Church- 
hill of this story, as a prig about whom 
too little might hardly be said. He is a 
youth of strongly rel‘'gious nature. His 
romantic devotion to his mother might 
be seized by psychoanalysts as a clue to 
his freedom from the ordinary experi- 
ences and temptations of sex. He takes 
orders and elects to serve as curate, for 
his soul’s good, in a slum parish. He is 
of great use there; rejects preferment; 
falls presently in love with an abused 
wife; carries her off openly and is un- 
frocked; loses all faith; and only after 
many years finds himself restored, as if 
by chance, to the bosom of the church 
and to real happiness. For it is only a3 
a priest that he is able to recover the 
tranquillity of his early years. All the 
arguments of his days of negation re- 
main unanswered. Faith has retaken 
her own, and that is all. Are we to 
smile or to look grave at the means of 
her restoration—the kindly Bishop who 
comes along and, as a matter of per- 
sonal judgment and special convenience, 


awards to Edward Churchill the right to | 


wear ceremonial surplice and diurnal 
“dog-collar” once more? To his brilliant 
daughter, the daughter of his “sin,” this 
is matter for triumph—“rehabilitation, 
acknowledgment of her father’s true 
worth at last, the lifting of that cloud 
upon his name.” The last in particular. 

Somehow we are made to see what 
it all means to the man himself; being 
what he is, Faith does not exist for him 
save as the Church consecrates it. Cast 
out of the Church, he has sworn never to 
wear surplice or collar, “ugly yoke of 
superstition,” again. Being permitted 
to return, he gladly dons the churchly 
uniform: “That was not really himself. 
That was another man. In his rage and 
revolt he had called his priestly garb the 
devil’s livery. Now he may wear it 
again.” So we leave him happy with 
his restored dream of faith in “the soul 
as a lamp which burns bright and clear, 
illuminating the mirror which is the 
mind”’—so long as lamp and mirror re- 
main within the shelter of the sanctuary. 
What Mr. Maxwell “thinks of” him re- 
mains uncertain, by no means to the 
disadvantage of the portrait. For to in- 
terpret a human character is neither to 
lecture upon it nor to judge it, as all 
great portraiture, literary and other, has 
abundantly shown. 

“The Convictions of Christopher Ster- 
ling” is a story of not dissimilar temper. 
The motto is from Spinoza: “It should 
be the aim of a wise man neither to 
mock, nor to bewail, nor to denounce 
men’s actions but to understand them.” 


This is frankly a novel with a purpose; 
and when we have said that the central 
figure is a pacifist and conscientious ob- 
jector who dies under the rigors of an 
English prison sentence at hard labor, 
we have prepared the reader for the 
worst rather than the best. But Mr. 
Begbie’s purpose has been less to con- 
demn the military treatment of conscien- 
tious objectors during the late war than 
to make intelligible the attitude of these 
men, the best of them,—and the attitude 
of their world towards them. He wishes 
to look at the ideals and practices of war 
and peace from as many different angles 
as possible. But he is not content, with 
Messrs. Wells, George and the rest, to 
run them through the kaleidoscope of a 
single mind, a Britling or an Oakley. He 
chooses rather (like Miss Sinclair in 
“The Tree of Heaven’) to embody them 
in clear-cut form, in the members of a 
single family. 

Anthony Sterling is a pillar of finance 
who takes his burden seriously; he 
is not, however, the heavy Victorian 
father, but a man of sensitive feel- 
ing and warm devotion to his family. 
His wife is a woman of brilliant mind 
and unconsciously selfish interests—a 
skeptic of all religions but that of con- 
venance in the best sense of the term. 
There are four sons, Christopher, Lang- 
ton, Arthur and James. Langton is a 
sportsman and a soldier and a Church- 
man. He sees war as a purifier of soci- 
ety, is keen about his soldierly profession, 
and when the hour strikes welcomes the 
test with enthusiasm, though not lightly: 
a militarist of the highest type. Arthur, 
the third son, is a selfish man about town 
who contrives to play the slacker with- 
out incurring ignominy. Marriage and 
“war-work” are his sacrifices to the 
sacred cause of his personal exemption. 
James, the youngest, is a lad of fine in- 
telligence and promise. He has an ex- 
quisite feeling for beauty: he will write, 
he may write greatly. He lays his loath- 
ing of violence and his life itself will- 
ingly at the feet of England, which he 
worships—an ideal patriot. Our chief 
person, though, is the oldest son Chris- 
topher. A most brilliant scholar, he 
leaves Oxford a man marked for high 
performance. But he is odd: his super- 
normal logic forbids his accepting the 
half-truths and half-policies on which 
civilization rests. He abandons his 
“prospects” and his family and his class, 
and goes down to life among the poor 
in London, not as a “slum worker” but 
as one of them. He believes that the 
only hope of the world lies in the literal 
practice of Christianity as its founder 
preached and lived it. He joins the So- 
ciety of Friends, marries a fellow-mem- 
ber, his womanly counterpart, and gives 
over his rights as eldest son to a rich 
man. The war comes; he preaches peace, 
is labeled pro-German and traitor, is re- 








fused exemption, though a Quaker; and 
is virtually murdered by the military au- 
thorities. And his soldier-brother Lang- 
ton, with his military honors and his 
strong personal sense of duty done can 
only say of him, “Christopher died for 
England, and for something even greater 
than that.” On the whole, the story- 
teller has succeeded in his purpose to 
keep the balance of sympathy between 
all these conflicting points of view, and 
to be preserved from dogmatism by “the 
honesty of his own agnosticism.” It is 
in the name of freedom for all points of 
view that he makes his special protest, 
devolops his special purpose to show that 
the ill-treatment of an English Quaker 
in an English prison is as abominable as 
the ill-treatment of an English prisoner- 
soldier in a German prison. We have 
said that these two books have something 
incommon. They are both grave studies 
of the religious nature, but in strongly 
contrasting manifestations: the Church- 
man whose faith and practice as a Chris- 
tian rest on an unbroken ‘structure of 
dogma; and the lonely soul who finds his 
living Christianity only in that literal 
and personal obedience of the precepts 
of Jesus which has always remained 
somewhat beyond the powers of organ- 
ized religion. 
H. W. BoYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


ICHOLAS L. BROWN, under the 

title of “Last and First,” has 
brought together two essays by John 
Addington Symonds which have never 
before been reprinted. The former of 
these is an elaborate study of the Renais- 
sance, “an analysis,” as the author calls 
it, “of the emancipation of the intellect 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries.” It was published in 
the Fortnightly only a month before his 
death. The second essay is a criticism of 
the art and spirit of Clough, and ap- 
peared also in the Fortnightly, but in 
1868, four years before Symonds’s first 
book. The curious thing is that this 
early piece of writing is not only per- 
fectly mature in style but really displays 
more thought and penetration into the 
heart of life than the latest product of 
the essayist’s pen, written as the consum- 
mation of his long years of devotion to 
the history of the Renaissance. A com- 
parison of the two essays confirms the 
opinion that somehow Symonds never ful- 
filled the extraordinarily brilliant prom- 
ise of his youth. Something went wrong 
in the man. His study of Clough we can 
recommend to those who have forgotten 
how important a figure that poet was in 
the thought and literature of the mid- 
nineteenth century. The book is edited 
by Albert Mordell. 
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Those who, as good homeopathists, 
like to cure the soul of its hurts from 
science by dosing themselves with a lit- 
tle more science, may be directed to Dr. 
Robert W. Mackenna’s “Adventure of 
Life.” Here in a succession of well- 
written, well-informed chapters they will 
find all the old beliefs in free will, im- 
mortality, God, and eventual peace re- 
moved from the clutches of naturalism, 
and even confirmed by a deeper under- 
standing of material things. The book 
is not profound, but it will be comfort- 
able to a certain class of readers. (Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company.) 


“A Peace Congress of Intrigue” is a 
compilation made by Frederick Freksa 
(and published by the Century Com- 
pany) of some of the more important 
and piquant contemporary accounts of 
the famous Congress which could dance 
but not march. The lighter side of the 
Congress which followed Napoleon’s 
abdication—the balls, dinners, masquer- 
ades, commemorative funerals, sleighing 
parties, living pictures, and wit—is 
effectively told in the selections from 
the well-known reminiscences of Coun- 
tess Bernstorff, Countess Thiirheim, 
Baron Nostitz, and Count de la Garde. 
In the serious negotiations of the Con- 
gress of Vienna the victorious allies 
were split apart through their jealousies 
and selfishness into hostile Anglo-Aus- 
trian and Russo-Prussian groups, which 
gave to Talleyrand, the ambassador of 
the vanquished, the ultimate balance of 
power and controlling influence at the 
Congress. (May Germany to-day be 
unable, through the attitude of Italy 
and Japan, to imitate Talleyrand’s ex- 
ample in turning the tables upon the vic- 
tors!) This more serious side of the 
Congress of Vienna is related in long 
extracts from the letters and diaries of 
Humboldt, Stein, Archduke John of Aus- 
tria, and Talleyrand himself. Inasmuch 
as the Congress of a century ago pre- 
sented all the undesirable features— 
levity, intrigue, hidden negotiations, 
dynastic selfishness, and disregard of 
peoples—which it was hoped would be 
absent from the Paris Peace Conference 
of to-day, there is much of interest in 
these extracts. A much more valuable 
work, however, could have been written 
if they had been studied critically and 
combined with the other material as 
well as with the remarkable secret re- 
ports of Metternich’s Vienna police, to 
which Fournier has called attention. 
Such a volume would have been no less 
interesting in connection with the Peace 
Conference and yet would have had a 
permanent historical value. 


President P. R. Kolbe’s “The Colleges 
in War Time and After” (Appleton) is 
a sketch of the many and diverse places 
which the colleges filled in the war. 


Under such heads as “The Student Army 
Training Corps,” “War Service of Tech- 
nical Sciences,” “Colleges for Women 
and the War,” “College Finances during 
the War,” and similar titles, is given a 
succinct interpretation of the educational 
conditions, forces, and mixed results. 
The book is rather material for history 
of the American colleges in this great 
struggle than a history itself. In fact 
one-third of the volume consists of ap- 
pendices. What one misses in this in- 
terpretation is the element of that im- 
agination which filled the mind and the 
heart of the student and graduate as he 
reflected upon his duty and as he went 
forth ready to die for his ideals. 


A volume of memoirs of a score of 
young men who gave their lives in 
British uniform has been made up by 
E. B. Osborn under the title “The New 
Elizabethans” (Lane). It is a record 
of lives brief but complete, yet there 
is left a deep sense of the pity of 
it, which one would gladly seek to evade 
for the moment by picking a good- 
natured little quarrel with the editor 
over his choice of title. True, they lived 
hard and died young, these men, and 
they were all excellent in their several 
qualities, both by promise and perfor- 
mance; athletes, writers, others with 
their feet happily placed well along the 
road of the public service, all alert to 
the world in which they lived, they are 
excellently representative of that world. 
But why drag in the Elizabethans? If 
there is one thing common to the young 
men who went to the wars in our day, 
most strikingly so of the group drawn 
together in the present volume, it is 
that with perfectly clear perceptions 
they dropped what they were doing to 
help in the finishing, as soon as might 
be, of a peculiarly dirty but necessary 
job. No doubt the love of adventure 
played a part, and with the less thought- 
ful a great one. With your true Eliza- 
bethan it would have been the whole 
thing, that and a rather calculating con- 
sideration of how this particular adven- 
ture might be made to serve as a step 
in a personal career of fame and fortune, 
precisely the things that were furthest 
from the thoughts of the elect spirits 
in Mr. Osborn’s chronicle. They, too, 
have their grandeur, but it is not a 
grandeur of manner, it is not Eliza- 
bethan; it is—well, Time will find a 
name if one is needed. 


The Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, has very recently published 
“The Oxford History of India, from the 
earliest times to the end of 1911,” by 
Vincent A. Smith; “The Reconstruction 
of Russia: essays edited by Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff”; and “A History of Kana- 
rese Literature,” by Edward P. Rice, all 
works of importance in their fields. 





Mr. Yeats and Others 


FIND myself always re-trying the 

case of Mr. Yeats. Not that I rescind 
my verdict or that the poet offers new 
evidence. He is Mr. Yeats—the same 
imaginative, poetic, individual, and re- 
markable Mr. Yeats—with a finality that 
should impart finality to criticism. But 
while I repose on my verdict, I am rest- 
less in my plea. I have to re-convince 
myself that poems to which nature has 
been so generous should be so illiberal 
to readers, that a man whom the im- 
mortals so unmistakably wanted should 
have missed—or dismissed—immortal- 
ity. I am not closing the door of the 
future on Mr. Yeats; I am not the 
keeper of that door: but I think, if he 
enters, he will enter, not as pure poet, 
but as playwright or herald to the march 
of tendency. In perusal his poems melt 
into the mind and melt out of it; his 
reputation may yield in like fashion to 
the solvent of time. 

Why do the poems in the “Wild Swans 
at Coole” seem to be rather breathed 
than sung or spoken? Are they vague? 
A criticism that began with that asser- 
tion would be false. When Mr. Yeats 
writes of “the freckled man who goes 
to a grey place on the hill in grey Con- 
nemara clothes at dawn to cast his flies,” 
he is as definite as Walter Scott. But 
Scott’s grey man would last, would stay; 
even if goblin, he would be stable. But 
Yeats’s grey man would vanish, if you 
turned your back; even if man, if angler, 
he would vanish. He is an image. All 
figures in good verse are images. But 
in normal poetry, for the moment at 
least, the image claims to be a fact. In 
Mr. Yeats that claim is wanting. His 
images may be sharp, may even be real; 
the disappointments and disillusions on 
which these lyrics dwell with tempered 
bitterness are doubtless extracts from 
the acerbities of real experience. But 
the images are scarcely definable as true 
or false, because they aver nothing; they 
are, almost in the literal sense, phe- 
nomena. Mr. Yeats, in his preface, ap- 
plies the word “phantasmagoria” to his 
own work. In a preface, this admission 
does not count; it is as harmless as the 
manager’s confession in the foyer that 
the play is an illusion. But the same 
confession from an actor in his part 
would be a very different matter, and it 
is the misfortune or indiscretion of Mr. 
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York: The Macmillan Company. 
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Yeats’s poems that they openly agree 
with Mr. Yeats. 

The mixture of nature and study in 
this poet is another curious and torment- 
ing problem. In “Major Robert Greg- 
ory,” on the whole the best poem in the 
volume, since a major can not be vapor- 
ized so readily as certain other things, 
he says: ‘What made us dream that he 
could comb grey hair?” The preciosity 
is undeniable, but it is a _ preciosity, 
which, if bred in the womb of artifice, 
has slept on the bosom of nature. Is it 
the product of the lamp? Yes: the 
lamplight falls upon the crossed and 
blotted page, but behind the lamplight 
the dawn is peeping through the shutter. 
Mr. Yeats has a courtliness that has 
turned rustic, has fed on berries and 
couched among bracken, and surprises 
you now and then in the wildness of the 
heath by some gesture evocative of the 
salon. There is a finely-touched pastoral 
called the “Sad Shepherd,” in which the 
goatherd’s diction is sometimes simple 
enough to have angered Pope, sometimes 
artful enough to have delighted Virgil. 

The most stirring book on my table 
for the month, a book under whose im- 
pact that table almost reels, to the trepi- 
dation of its lighter contents, is Mr. John 
G. Neihardt’s “Song of Three Friends.” 
The “Song” confirms and enlarges the 
impression created a few years back by 
the “Song of Hugh Glass” and weak- 
ened or overlaid by the publication, in 
the interval, of work that rather dazzled 
than convinced the public. As novel in 
verse, its success is only partial; it 
moves slowly, its proportions are weak, 
and its events are undersized in relation 
to the setting and our anticipations. The 
characters as organisms are superb, and 
are drawn finely, but the passage from 
body to mind is like the transition from 
high-bred horse to horse-jockey. The 
epoch and the continent—the eighteen- 
twenties and the Trans-Missouri—are 
the true protagonists in Mr. Neihardt’s 
robust drama, and Fink, Carpenter, and 
Talbeau are merged in its vastness, like 
trappers turning into fly-specks on the 
slopes of Tacoma or Pike’s Peak. The 
men are half aware of their littleness. 
Their life is a fury tempered with awe, 
and in Mr. Neihardt’s own original and 
forcible conception there is something 
cosmic, or at least terrene, serving as 
counterpoise to the seismic or spasmic 
forms which energy is prone to take in 
his pages. His exertions are a little too 
manifest. The heat comes readily 
enough, and I should enjoy its geniality 
all the more if I were less vividly con- 
scious of Mr. Neihardt in the basement 
shoveling coal into the furnace with 
feverish assiduity. 

Mr. Neihardt writes an unconfined and 
fearless diction, and subjects the old 
courtly and posturing heroic couplet of 
Dryden and Pope to the sort of discipline 


which the tenderfoot is supposed to un- 
dergo at the hands of the unfeeling cow- 
boy. He is intent on force rather than 
beauty, but the particles of beauty which 
fall in his way have the impressiveness 
of prayers on the lips of a highwayman. 
The passage I shall quote is among the 
quieter ones, but the strength is seen 
through the beauty like the rock be- 
neath the mosses. 


All day long the riders faced 
A rolling, treeless, melancholy waste 
Of yellow grass; for ’twas a rainless time, 
Nor had the any! green begun to climb 
The steep-kneed hills, but kept the nursing 


raws. 

And knee to knee they rode with scarce a 
pause, 

Save when the ponies drank; and scarce a 


word, 
As though the haunting silence of a third, 
Who rode between them, shackled either 


tongue. 

And when along the sloughs the twilight 
ung 

Blue haze, and made the hills seem doubly 


eak, 
They camped beside a songless little creek 
That crawled among the clumps of stunted 


plum 

Just coming into bud. And both sat dumb 

Beside a mewing fire, until the west 

Was darkened and the shadows leaped and 
pressed 

About their little ring of feeble light. 


Let me assure the people who find this 
passage tame that the book abounds in 
what they call vitality; Mr. Neihardt’s 
fear of the commonplace amounts to 
panic. Greatness he has not reached in 
the “Song of Three Friends,” but he 
has done an original and forcible thing. 

In John McCrae’s volume, the poem 
“In Flanders Fields” is supplemented by 
twenty-eight other poems, all short and 
lyrical. They are fit to be its retinue; 
not one of them perhaps could have 
headed a procession. They establish 
John McCrae’s right to the authorship 
of “In Flanders Fields”; they prove that 
that poem was no accident, no gratuity 
of the indulgent fates. The poem itself 
sustains the test of re-perusal. It is 
not indeed the work of a man of excep- 
tional poetic power. It is the work of a 
man of moderate poetic power in an ex- 
ceptional moment. The rarities of minor 
poets are sometimes as precious as the 
normalities of major ones. The serene 
warning, the gentle authority, the mel- 
ancholy challenge, of “In Flanders 
Fields” is a case in point. 

The “Essay in Character.” by Sir An- 
drew Macphail, has much the same func- 
tion as the poetry—the function of attes- 
tation. Lieutenant-Colonel John Mc- 
Crae, who died in France with the Cana- 
dian forces, was authorized by character 
and service to say for us what he has 
said in the “Flanders Fields” poem. 
The simple records do not lift John Mc- 
Crae out of the class of normal men; 
they do what is far better—they lift 
the norm. 

Mr. Scudder Middleton is a poet who 


interests me. He is metrist, artist, clas- 
sicist, stylist; he has all the defenses and 
palings: but there is a door in the wall 
of his park that leads into the forest. 
He writes richly, but what might be 
called garish in another writer is tem- 
perate in Mr. Middleton, as the same 
coloring which is florid in tapestry is 
chaste in marble. Sometimes the emo- 
tional and intellectual content seems a 
little slender; sometimes the thoughts 
seem a little too obviously shrined and 
casketed. I feel in his verse, as in the 
prose tales of Mérimée, a proud repose 
which affects to disown the feeling that 
it unquestionably shelters. But the dis- 
claimer is unavailing. Mr. Middleton 
has heard “the clear, new bugles blow 
Over the English lanes and Russian 
snow”; he has tenderness for those to 
whom “war gave The bullet and the 
sword for bread”; and he can breathe a 
warning, “The low satanic voice is in 
your ears,” to the peoples for whom rec- 
reancy lies in wait on the very crown 
and summit of their magnanimities. In 
candor I should add that this volume 
may prove a slight disappointment to 
those readers for whom the “Clerk in 
Heaven” is the kernel of Mr. Middleton’s 
poetical achievement. 

I would not say that in the “Tree of 
Life’ Mr. John Gould Fletcher had ar- 
rived. He has, however, set out. Even 
that step has the excitement of progres- 
sion for a man who has wasted so much 
time in merely pacing up and down the 
station platform. The “Tree of Life” de- 
picts the relations of two lovers in a 
dim, rhapsodic fashion, the vague plain- 
tiveness of which is shadowed forth in 
such titles as the “Aster Flower,” 
“Fruit of Flame,” “From Empty Days,” 
“Dreams in the Night,” and “Toward the 
Darkness.” So near is 1919 to 1819, 
after all, that the dim yearnings in these 
poems might have served as accom- 
paniment or undersong to the laments 
of Byron for Thyrza or the apostrophes 
of Shelley to Jane. One can not forget 
that the noun, “revolution,” is related 
to the verb, “revolve.” The feeling in 
Mr. Fletcher’s latest poems is neither 
vital nor robust, but it is feeling, and it 
imparts a meaning to his verse which 
hitherto his verse has lacked and craved. 
His poems in the past have been stocked 
with sensuous pictures, but the imagery 
has been exhibited like merchandise on 
shelves, or, at best, like bric-A-brac on a 
mantelpiece, in meaningless and dis- 
connected prominence. A change has 
taken place. What were flourishes have 
become characters. They are employed; 


they are ministrant; they serve an emo- 
tion. 

Much of the writing in the “Tree of 
Life” is in the old unprofitable vein. We 
all know the affinity of thunder and 
cloud, and Mr. Fletcher, where he is not 
But moments 


vague, is often violent. 
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arrive when he is neither violent nor 
vague. He can rise to a stroke of this 
quality: “Were the last kiss not bit- 
ter, the first would have been less sweet.” 
In speaking of a weary soul’s encounter 
with the beloved object in a spiritual 
world, he can say this: “Perhaps for a 
little while I might desire to seek you, 
but after I shall turn:and hide my face,” 
in which the justified reliance on the sug- 
gestiveness of a gesture is Dantesque. 
Were there not so many false dawns in 
literature, so many greys that are not 
the morning’s eye, I should be tempted 
to say that in lines like the above the day 
broke for Mr. Fletcher. 

If Mr. John Jay Chapman handles 
Victorian metres like a pupil rather than 
a master, he is the sort of pupil in whom 
masters delight. If the tradition is audi- 
ble in his sentiments, it is chiefly that 
part of the tradition which has been 
vital enough to withstand the inroads 
of modernity—the patriotic part. Pa- 
triotism seems the enduring part of our 
moral vesture. Coat and trousers may 
show themselves out at elbows or out at 
knees, while the waistcoat which formed 
part of the original purchase is intact. 
A nation that acquired its outfit of pa- 
triotism, religion, and literature a half 
century or more ago finds its patriotism 
still usable while its religion and litera- 
ture have fallen into disrepair. The 
flag is the one piece of cloth that is im- 
proved by becoming threadbare, and Mr. 
Chapman’s high-hearted motto, “Love, 
Death, Our Country—Honor, Discipline” 
fits 1919 none the less for its consonance 
with 1861. Mr. Chapman is not a great 
poet, but he utters with dignity and 
taste, with measured and mellowed grav- 
ity, sentiments in which his countrymen 
avow their sonship to heroic ancestors. 

Cleverness, like dulness, has its beaten 
paths. Much of Mrs. Robinson’s work 
does not get beyond the beaten paths 
of cleverness, but she is capable of self- 
transcendence in rare moments of pas- 
sionate analysis, moments that give an 
effect of high arrest or solemn pause 
before an emotion whose very intensity 
is tranquillizing. In this volume they 
are found in “If I Could Hold My Grief” 
and the two succeeding sonnets. Half 
the poems are amusing; the dedication 
and the prelude are funereal. The seri- 
ous and the humorous are companion- 
able enough, but the neighborship of the 
facetious and the elegiac seems like 
mirth in funeral and dirge in marriage. 

Mr. George Rostrevor, whose titles, 
“Escape and Fantasy” and “Stars and 
Fishes” are aromatic of his temper, has 
a good ear and a mellow, if light, voice. 
He has just seriousness enough to add 
the seasoning of variety to the blithe 
experiment of youth, and his poems are 
silvery in the half-light of a chastened 
mysticism. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


The British Press 


HERE never was a time when the 
British public more needed the guid- 
ance of a thoughtful and responsible 
press, yet it is a feature of the age—an 
age of extraordinarily critical days, 
when the audience is sensitive and ex- 
citable—that the mainsprings of the 
London daily press are personal feelings 
and prejudice. The Morning Post and 
the Daily News, widely as they differ in 
every respect, are soaked with prejudice; 
honest it may be, but still one which 
prevents the consideration of any ques- 
tion of foreign or domestic policy on its 
merits. The Times, with its squire the 
Daily Mail, is neither more nor less than 
the reflection of the personal views of 
one man who has none of the tempera- 
ment of the statesman and whose very 
success as a vendor of popular journal- 
ism is a sign that he is wholly unfitted 
to be a far-sighted national adviser. One 
can not say that in the case of the Times 
and the Daily Mail prejudice is at the 
bottom of the views, attacks, and de- 
fenses which are to be read in their 
columns. They are the expressions of 
a quick, changeable, energetic, and am- 
bitious personality. The Daily Chron- 
icle, which up to some months ago was 
unquestionably the honest exponent of 
the Liberalism of the centre, now apes 
an independence which is negatived in 
every article that appears in its pages. 
It has become a new advocate of the 
Prime Minister. We are left with two 
morning papers only to complete this 
classification—the Daily Telegraph and 
the Express. The former, again, is per- 
sonal, but it is unquestionably animated 
by public spirit, though, when a paper is 
the echo of personal views, the person- 
ality which inspires it must hold very 
definite opinions and be determined to 
press them on the public if it is to be an 
influential factor. The Daily Telegraph 
is like an honest man who has no very 
clear views and whose opinions are 
necessarily guarded and often doubtful. 
The Express, on the whole, is now the 
most independent of London morning 
papers, but as yet it does not appear to 
have the influence which its present in- 
dividuality deserves. Of the evening 
papers the Westminster Gazette is the 
only sheet which even pretends to ade- 
quate discussion of foreign or domestic 
politics, and, able though it be, a cer- 
tain mannerism, a tone of superior argu- 
mentativeness, detracts from the weight 
of its words. It is written, as the late 
Frederick Greenwood said of the first 
Pall Mall Gazette, by gentlemen for 
gentlemen. The stalwarts of the Liberal 
party prefer the gibes of Mr. Gardiner 
to the aphorisms of Mr. Spender. 
Yet, while the daily press of London 
forms the daily reading of London and 


of the country and towns to the south 
of the metropolis, those who are at a 
distance from England should never for- 
get that some organs of the provincial 
press are the guides of opinion to thou- 
sands of readers in the North and West. 
The Manchester Guardian, prejudiced 
also as it too often is, the Liverpool, 
Leeds, and Scotch papers, and some 
sheets in the West and in Wales are 
written, not only with great ability, but 
with a desire to express seasoned opin- 
ions. The English provincial press, in 
fact, for the purpose of discussion, 
whether of political or social questions, 
is more authoritative than the London 
press, which run on what may be called 
Northcliffe lines, has lost in power what 
it has gained in popularity. The circu- 
lation of weekly papers is so small com- 
pared to that of the daily papers that 
their influence is also less, though this 
influence should not be too strictly esti- 
mated by the number of copies which 
are sold. For they form the food of 
political and social apostles. Views 
which appear in the weekly papers are 
subsequently uttered in but slightly 
disguised form by persons who are 
listened to respectfully and who pride 
themselves on their thoughtfulness and 
originality. But in the main, the two 
same factors may be noted at the bottom 
of the opinions of the London weeklies. 
The Nation is even more prejudiced than 
the Daily News and is more the expres- 
sion of one personality than the Times. 
The same may be said of the Saturday 
Review, which a superficial smartness 
makes pleasant light reading. The Spec- 
tator still lives on the traditions of Hut- 
ton and Townsend, but the acuteness, 
insight, and critical power which at the 
time made it so influential and interest- 
ing have disappeared. It is a common- 
sense organ for common-sense readers 
on Sunday morning. Perhaps, when one 
touches on Sunday, the Observer should 
have a word given to it. Here again we 
are in contact with one man, with an 
able, excitable personality. What one 
reads in the Observer is the views of Mr. 
Garvin. Of the New Statesman it is not 
unfair to say that its mild socialism is 
well blended with some measure of 
statesmanship. 

A summary such as the foregoing may 
be regarded as superficial. Every sum- 
mary, however, is necessarily superficial. 
But, if the statement that the British 
press is more largely the reflection of 
prejudices and personal feelings be cor- 
rect, it is obvious that the public to 
which it is supplied has no safe guide 
in very difficult times. But, after all, 
the public has always had to take care 
of itself, and when Swift, writing of 
the negotiations which culminated in 
the Peace of Utrecht, said the country 
must have peace be it a bad or a good 
one, he was just as unsafe a guide to 
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the readers of Queen Anne’s times as are 
the journalists whose views eventually 
become the opinions of large numbers 
of British electors. The storekeeper and 
the newspaper proprietor, now alike, sup- 
ply the wares which are acceptable to 
the majority of their customers. 
E. S. ROSCOE 

London, June 7 


Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie 

ITH the passing of Lady Ritchie the 

last link connecting us intimately 
with Thackeray’s life has snapped, and 
all possibility of that inimitable biogra- 
phy which might have been is at an end. 
Lives of Thackeray have been written 
and more undoubtedly will be written, 
but his daughter alone could have given 
us his real portrait. That she did not 
undertake it was of course because it 
would have been against his expressed 
wish. A weighty enough reason, except 
that where such intimate glimpses of his 
life and character have already been re- 
vealed as in her own memoirs and in his 
published letters to Mrs. Brookfield, the 
consecutive story of his life from Lady 
Ritchie’s pen would have been rather the 
amplification of material already familiar 
than a revelation of new facts. Had 
Thackeray realized how inevitable bi- 
ographers of his life were to be, he might 
well have chosen her to chronicle it 
rather than others, since, not only was 
he the kind of man to have preferred 
a true account, but he also esteemed her 
literary powers highly. 

In 1848, when she was only ten years 
old, he wrote to Mrs. Brookfield, “I have 
got a letter from Annie, so clever, hu- 
morous and wise, that it is fit to be 
printed in a book.” And when her first 
paper, “Little Scholars,” was ready for 
the Cornhill, he is reported to have said: 
“When I read it, I blubbered like a child; 
it was so good, so simple, so honest; and 
my little girl wrote it, every word of it.” 
At that time, too, according to Melville, 
he tried to convince Dean Hole “that 
Annie can write ten times more cleverly 
than I.” 

Anne Thackeray, early in life, was 
evidently ambitious to write well and 
suffered the customary discouragement 
of budding authors, for in her recollec- 
tions of Browning she gives a veiled ac- 
count of herself as a failure and tells 
how much he once encouraged her by re- 
minding her of the epitaph of the Roman 
lady who sat at home and spun wool. 
“All in good time,” he said. “You must 
spin your wool some day, every woman 
has wool to spin of some sort or an- 
other.” And she goes on to say, “I 
went home feeling quite impressed with 
the little speech, it had been so gravely 


and kindly made. My blurred pages 
looked altogether different somehow. It 
was spinning wool—it was not wasting 
one’s time, one’s temper—it was some- 
thing more than spoiling paper and 
pens.” Farther on she adds, “Never has 
anything given more trouble or seemed 
more utterly hopeless than those early 
incoherent pages, so full of meaning to 
one’s self, so absolutely idiotic in expres- 
sion. In later life the words come easily, 
only too readily; but then it is the mean- 
ing which lags behind.” 

Between the years 1863 and 1885 she 
published twelve volumes, all fiction, with 
the exception of a life of Madame de 
Sévigné. Of these perhaps the best 
known are “Old Kensington” and “Miss 
Angel,” which latter is the story of An- 
gelica Kaufmann. But her most success- 
ful work was to be more subjective. In 
1893 she wrote her “Records of Tenny- 
son, Ruskin, Browning,” and in 1894 she 
published the slight volume of reminis- 
cences known as “Chapters from Some 
Memoirs,” which of all her books is per- 
haps the one most sure to live. In it she 
gives a series of vignettes of herself and 
her sister in the early days at Kensing- 
ton with their father, with their grand- 
parents in Paris, or on some trip abroad. 
These little sketches are done with a 
light touch, are full of fancy and quaint 
humor, and have a charm that is always 
fresh, for in each she has etched in some 
well-remembered character or caught 
some distinctive atmosphere, so that they 
remain in the memory almost as if the 
things they tell of had been personally 
experienced. Fourteen years later, she 
published “The Blackstick Papers,” a 
collection of varied essays, mainly lit- 
erary, each admirable in its way and all 
permeated with the unconscious distinc- 
tion of her own individuality, although 
less personal in substance than the con- 
tents of the earlier volume. 

In many ways she had exceptional op- 
portunities for gathering material for 
work of this kind, for during her father’s 
lifetime people of note were constantly 
at their house and Thackeray also took 
her and her sister about with him a 
great deal. We meet most of the famous 
Victorians in her pages: the Carlyles, 
the Brownings, the Kembles, and the 
Dickens; Leach, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. 
Gaskell. What is more, their portraits 
are never pompously drawn for us as 
notables, but are touched with little inti- 
mate accounts of characteristic incidents 
and peculiarities. 

It will always be a matter of regret to 
those who appreciate the quality of Lady 
Ritchie’s later books that she did not 
write more of the same kind. The rea- 
son is most probably to be found in the 
fact that the realities of life consumed 
so much of her time and energy as to 
leave her little margin for her own pur- 
suits, since much of her life seems to 


have been given to the service of others. 
Leslie Stephen, at whose home she went 
on living after her sister’s death until 
her own marriage in 1877, wrote of her: 
“My sister-in-law, Miss Thackeray, con- 
tinued to live with me, and she is one of 
the most lovable of women. I never 
knew any one who was like her—I may 
almost say in kind, not to speak of de- 
gree. She has, that is, a genius for 
sympathy, and has a greater capacity for 
loving many people, and yet loving sin- 
cerely and warmly, than I have ever 
known.” 

We get an amusing glimpse of Lady 
Ritchie’s kindly disposition in Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse’s description of how he and 
R. L. Stevenson, when they were very 
young, once went to dine with Leslie 
Stephen and were the only guests. After 
describing the rather melancholy appear- 
ance of their host, he says: “The din- 
ner was extremely quiet. Scarcely a 
word fell from either of the Stephens, 
and we two guests, although chatter- 
boxes engrained, were subdued to silence 
by shyness. Only Miss Thackeray, in 
her hospitable goodness, did her best to 
talk for us all, and in the twilight—for 
the room and table were meagrely illumi- 
nated by two or three candles—her 
voice was heard, holding a sort of dia- 
logue with itself.” 

In “The Blackstick Papers” Lady 
Ritchie wrote: “It seems a pity when 
books pass away, as they undoubtedly do, 
delightful books worthy to be remem- 
bered. One day everybody is reading 
them and living in their pages, then their 
voice is silent suddenly and heard no 
more among us; they are mysteriously 
shelved—forgotten—consigned to ob- 
livion.” Her own best work may escape 
such a fate, since to be able to make the 
immediate yesterday of social history— 
which is wont to seem a little stale and 
out of date to the generation following 
immediately on its heels—vivid and 
fresh is a service which is recognized 
and usually rewarded. 

B. U. BURKE 
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